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the Week. 


THE Ring is slowly fading away. Tweed will, it is said, resign 
in a few days, and is now only waiting to see whether he cannot 
bargain for the selection of his successor. Connolly has at last 
resigned the Comptrollership, and Mr. Andrew H. Green, to every- 
body’s satisfaction and relief, been appointed in his stead. Hither- 
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ledged the truth of all that was said in favor of the gentleman in 


| question, he would have to go, as his place was needed for a more 


| 


“useful” man. It was because it was this kind of service that the 
Collector was expected to render that a man of Murphy’s class was 


| selected for the place, and that class ineludes, in this city, Tweed, 


Connolly, Hugh Smith, Sweeny, and the like. Some of its members 


| are Republicans, others Democrats; all have some nominal calling, 


and all “‘speculate” in city real estate, and know a good deal about 


| it, as Murphy says he does; but they ali manage to help their spe- 


to, as simply Deputy-Comptroller, his tenure was dependent on the | 
duration of Connolly’s penitence, and, had Tammany carried the | 


election, he would probably have been dismissed. Connolly, it is 
said, offered to resign some months ago, on condition that Green 
were put in his place, which the Mayor agreed to do, but, after the 
seeming success of Tammany at Rochester, he picked up his courage 
again, and refused. The election has at last frightened him into 
compliance. Judge Hilton’s place on the Central Park Commission 
has been worthily filled by Mr. Henry G. Stebbins, who long pre- 
sided on the old board, and has since figured prominently on the 
Committee of Seventy. Sweeny having resigned, too, Hall may be 
said to be left “blooming alone.” Why he does not follow his 
“lovely companions,” it is hard to say, but we understand he 
wishes to support his denial of all complicity in the frauds by stick- 
ing to his place. It would almost require a change in the constitu- 
tion of the human mind to make it possible to persuade people that 
a gentleman who passed twenty years inside New York politics, and 
even filled the office of district-attorney for more than half that 
period, and had lived in intimacy with the leading members of the 
Ring, can have committed his powers as a member of the Board of 
Audit to Tweed, and afterwards endorsed warrants for “claims” to 
the amount of over six millions of dollars, without suspecting any- 
thing was wrong. But no change in man’s mental constitution, of 
which it is possible for finite beings at present to conceive, would 
enable people to believe that a gentleman of this description is 


innocent of complicity, who, when he hears of the frauds, and finds | 


presumptive evidence of them on the books, first denies that they 
exist ; then acknowledges that they do exist, but that an “ old board” 
was responsible for them; then says he signed the warrants, but only 
“‘ministerially”; and then says he did not sign them at all, that his 
name was forged to them, but never exhibits a particle of surprise 
or indignation, and never proposes, during six long months of 
agitation, to aid in any investigation, or put anybody on his trial, 
or bring anybody to justice. It is almost an insult to the public to 
pretend that we have no right to charge Hall with fraud because 
nobody has been able to trace any of the money into his pockets 
or into his bank account. If such proof were necessary to moral 
conviction, nine-tenths of the thieves could boast unblemished 
reputations. There may not be proof enough to send him to jail, 
but there is proof enough to drive him out of office, and out of 
every honest man’s house and company. 





These changes in the city government have been very appropri- 
ately followed or accompanied by the resignation of Collector Mur- 
phy, which he has at last had the decency to send in, and which the 


President has accepted with profuse expressions of esteem and con- | 


fidence, which, perhaps, he owes Murphy, but which it would have 





culations by a little ‘ politics.” 





The amount of Murphy’s collections at the Custom-house, and 
the cost per cent., have been sent on from Washington as a 
sort of parting touch of whitewash, but we warn the reader 
that these figures prove nothing and reveal nothing. What we 
need to know first is how much might be collected, and at what 
cost, by an efficient business man; having got this, we should be 
in a position to judge of Murphy’s efficiency, or that of any poli- 
tician who takes his place. We believe the general opinion of the 
mercantile community here is that the Custom-house was never 
worse managed than under his sway. To his successor, Mr. Arthur, 
we know of only two objections—that he is a lawyer and not a mer- 
chant, and that he is and has been a warm friend and supporter of 
Murphy, and an active politician of the same wing of the Republican 
party. Personally, he is a gentleman and a man of edueation, but 
the fact that he is a prominent member of ‘‘*the Custom-house fac- 
tion” forbids the hope that he will take the Custom-house out of 
politics or institute any real reform. It is for the people of the 
United States to say how long this plan of “reforming the Civil Ser- 
vice” on paper, around a table at Washington, and keeping up its 
worst abuses in the ordinary working of the administrative ma- 
chinery, is to be persisted in. 


We are glad to say that the propriety of the step which we sug- 
gested two weeks ago to Judge Hilton, was perceived by himself 
nearly as soon as by others. He has resigned his position as 
Vice-President of the Central Park Commission. We cannot allow 
him to go back to private life without an attempt to ‘“im- 
prove the occasion.” He deliberately took office in company 
with a band of politicians resting under suspicion of Cishonesty, 
which even then almost amounted to certainty—one of his colleagues 
in the Park Commission, ‘‘ Tom Fields,” who is now under arrest for 
swindling, and ought to be in the penitentiary, being one of the most 
notorious political scoundrels in the city—and, in company with these 
men, he ousted and took the place of the respectable citizens who 
had managed the Park from the beginning with an honesty and 
ability unparalleled in the history of the city. Not only this, but 
he, as executive officer, proceedeci to dismiss, and with actual con- 
tumely, the architects who had constructed the Park, and who were 
still engaged in the completion of their designs; and he removed 
from all share in its management Mr. Andrew H. Green, who for 


| ten years had honorably and efficiently superintended it. He then 


There can be no doubt that Murphy was appointed in order that he | 


might do a certain kind of work in the Custom-house, and there is 
no doubt that he did it; but that work was not the prompt, careful, 
and honest collection of the revenue. We know of one case, at 
least, in which, just after taking office, he confessed to a merchant 
of this city—who went to him to intercede for an upright and efficient 
officer of long standing whom he was dismissing—that he (Murphy) 
was put there to “run” the Custom-house for the best interests of the 
party, and that he meant to do it, and that, although he acknow- 


put it into the hands of common Ring gardeners and laborers, and 
began to carry out on it his own curious ideas of landscape garden- 
ing, a subject on which we need hardly say he is as ignorant as man 
can well be. This was bad enough; but finding that the public 


_ excitement against the Ring was increasing, and that Connolly’s 
been well for his own reputation if he had refrained from offering. | 


failure to publish his accounts was creating great outcry, and was 
likely to lead to enquiry, far from throwing his inffuence on the side 


of reform, or seeking to make Connolly obey the law, he went to 


work to quiet and confuse the public mind by giving public testi- 


mony as to the honesty of the members of the Ring, and as to the 


mode in which they had made their enormous fortunes, subjects on 


_ which, as events have shown, he either knew nothing whatever or 


os 


knew a great deal. In either case, his coming out as a witness 
about them was little, if any, short of connivance at fraud. We 
ought to add that Mr. Hilton is not wholly to blame in this matter. 
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Ife is in all respects a very ordinary person, whose sole claim to 
any position of prominence in the public confidence is based on his 
connection with Mr. A. 'T. Stewart, and we cannot help saying, 
after all that has happened, that Mr. Stewart would do well to 
look a little more carefully after his dependents. 


That many of the crimes of Tammany differ only in degree from 


the practices of other men deemed highly respectable is anew | 


brought to the public notice by the failure during the week of some 
of the savings-banks started under Tammany auspices. It is 
notorious that the original idea of the philanthropists, who organ- 
ized savings-banks for the purpose of serving and benefiting the 
poor and ignorant, barely survives, if at all, in some of the older in- 
stitutions,which are still managed by honorable men without reward 
direct or indirect, and from motives of pure benevolence. But with 
these rare exceptions, the savings-bank has long since become an in- 
stitution devoted to the interests of its founders or managers instead 
of its depositors, using the pretence of philanthropy for the sole 
purpose of obtaining the control of the enormous sums of money 
which constitute the savings of the poor. Few persons are aware, 
or are apt to remember, that the deposits of the savings-banks 
of New England and New York State alone nearly reach the 
enormous sum of five hundred million dollars, and that the control 
of even a very small portion of this sum would be a source of power 
and profit to the most scrupulous and most honorable management. 
But, under a law easily evaded and most laxly administered, less 
scrupulous and less honorable managers long since discovered that, 
next to the national bank monopoly, the savings-bank system was 
the most powerful financial institution of the country, and most 
easily perverted to purposes of private advantage. It is not to be 
wondered that the Tammany Ring sought to obtain a share of this 
power and profit, and that it established savings-bank after savings- 
bank for the sole purpose of employing the savings of the working- 
classes in the purchase of those fraudulent and secret issues of 
city and county bonds, which could not have been offered in the open 
market without long since exposing the magnitude of their iniquity. 





We presume the true version of the differences between M. Cata- 
cazy, the Russian minister, and this Government will hardly ever be 
known; but it seems safe to affirm that he has been guilty of divers 
indiscretions, and notably of “ inspiring ” newspapers with attacks on 
the Administration, and that for this and other reasons the Presi- 
dent has asked for his recall, and the Administration press, as in 
duty bound, has furiously attacked him. The Russian Government 
was evidently, owing to the approaching visit of the Grand Duke, 
placed by the affair in an awkward position, and sought, Russian or 
Continental fashion, to pooh-pooh and gloss over the matter through 
the semi-oflicial press; but the combined onslaught of our news- 
papers on M. Catacazy at last drove the Russian Foreign Office into 
a more explicit statement of its understanding of the case in the 
Journal de St. Pétersbourg. It appears that M. de Westmann, the 
minister, was aware of the Catacazy difficulty for some time before 
calling the Emperor’s attention to it, believing it to be a personal 
matter which would blow over, and, when he did so at last, it was too 
near the Grand Duke’s Visit, and the causes of the trouble were too 
obscure, to take any immediate action on it. His stay till the Grand 
Duke’s visit was over was therefore arranged, but without any men- 
tion of “toleration,” and then, the mere fact that he is personally 
disagreeable to the President will be sufficient, according to diplo- 
matic usage, to ensure his recall, without going into disagreeable 
details. - 





In the méantime the Grand Duke has arrived, after a tedious 
and stormy voyage, and at this writing is being received by the 
committee of citizens, which, in curious illustration of the condi- 
tion of our City Government, now always takes the plate of the 
city authorities in welcoming distinguished strangers. The last 
oceasion on which the city politicians were allowed to “extend 
hospitalities” and “tender” things to unfortunate foreigners was 


a 





tion. 
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the visit of the Japanese, who, being heathen, were given up to 

them without remorse; but it was a barbarous and inhuman pro- 
' ceeding, unworthy of a Christian community. The Grand Duke is 
apparently a modest, sensible young gentleman, who is labori- 
ously engaged in learning and discharging the duties of an 
honorable profession, and is entitled, as the son of the 
| reigning house of a country which has been uniformly friendly 
to the United States, to a very cordial greeting, which he 
will certainly get. We will not add anything to the warnings which 
some of our daily contemporaries have addressed to his hosts on 
the subject of good taste, and the general restraining of enthusiasm 
and other noble emotions; but we may, perhaps, be allowed to 
fortify what the New York Tribune has said in the nature of a hint 
| to the ladies—that Europeans are somewhat puzzled by great 
eagerness on the part of young women to see and talk to young men 
of whatever rank, and that it is the custom of the regions from 
which the Grand Duke comes, and of the circles in which he has 
| lived, for the gentlemen to eall upon or approach even such ladies 
as desire to make their acquaintance, and not vice versa, as a Con- 
gressman might say. In short, the spectacle of a young man, 
surrounded by a bevy of girls or women gazing blandly at him 
and eager for his notice, is to the denizens of the effete despotisms 
of the Old World at least novel. 








We have received from a very respectable source in San Fran- 
| cisco a strange story about the dealings of a company, known as the 
“ Alaska Commercial Company,” with the inhabitants of the Island 
of St. George, in the Arctic Sea, which came to us as an appendage 
of Alaska. The Alaska Commercial Company is a Californian con- 
cern, Which purchased the stock and fixtures of a Russian Company, 
broken up by the cession to the United States, and has obtained a 
lease of the islands of St. George and St. Paul, for the exercise of 
the exclusive privilege of killing the seals which frequent them, and 
dealing in the fur and oil. The terms of the contract bound it to 
furnish the native inhabitants of the islands whom it found there 
with clothing and medicine, and the means of educational and reli- 
gious improvement. The inhabitants, however, now say that the 
company has violated all the stipulations made for their benefit ; 
that the lease ef the island on which they live has virtually sen- 
_ tenced them to a kind of imprisonment; and that the company has 
| reduced them to a kind of slavery or peonage, by getting them 
| heavily into debt for supplies furnished to them, of which it retains 
a’ monopoly, and by refusing to pay them more than forty cents a 
skin for their fur, which gives them only about fifty cents a day for 
their labor—and, of course, they have no other market for their 
wares—thus leaving them dependents and paupers. They 
add that the employees of the company also “often beat and 
violently assault them”; and, as the company has a monopoly 
of the fur trade, they select and pay for only the best skins, 
throwing the rest into the sea—the loss falling on the laborers. 
These statements were, the islanders say, embodied in a petition in 
1869, which they tried to send to Washington, but it never reached 
its destination. They tried again, by giving another copy to a 
United States official in 1871, but they never could find out what he 
did with it. They then tried to get it published in the San Fran- 
cisco papers, but only succeeded with regard to one, which, two days 
after, apologized for printing it, having in the interval been seen by 
the officers of the company, whom it handsomely eulogized. We 
offer no opinion as to the truth of the charges, but they certainly 
| furnish ground for prompt and searching enquiry when Congress 
, meets. Some member, we trust, will take the matter up, even if the 
| California members do not. This enquiry is all the more necessary, 
| because the impropriety of committing to a commercial company by 
lease the material and moral welfare of a population, such as that 
Russia handed over to us in Alaska, is plain on its face. 











The South Carolina bonds have sunk to 26, and Governor Scott 
now announces calmly that he believes our old friend, Niles G. 
' Parker, the State Treasurer, has been guilty of fraudulent issues ; 
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while Niles and his friends say chat the Governor and his friends 
have been telling lies about the S:ate debt, and making it appear 
smaller than it really was, for political purposes. In the meantime 
the treasury is completely empty; the taxpayers of the State are 
calling loudly for repudiation, and nobody doubts that the Ring has 
committed, either in New York or Charleston, or both, enormous 
frauds. We predicted repudiation more than a year ago as the 
likely result of the operations of the disreputable band who consti- 
tuted the State government, but we sincerely trust that the decent 
people of South Carolina will now find some other way out of their 
difficulty, for repudiation is @ process which, once begun, rarely stops 
short at debts fraudulently contracted. In the meantime, we once 
more call attention to the fact that the majority in Congress and the 
Administration have no remedy to offer for this deplorable state of 
things, except the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus, and 
cavalry and artillery, and the Administration organs still ask us to 
believe that, if we only “ proclaim” counties enough, and send down 
troops enough, and let Scott and Parker go on steuing quietly and 
securely, all will eventually be well. 


Stocks are generally higher, Government bonds very firm, foreign 
exchange higher, and gold unaccountably weak, money 
business duil, and all prudent men cautious. In trade, the 
week has been moderately satisfactory, and a more encouraging 
tone prevails. Breadstuffs are higher under continued heavy 
exports, meats somewhat better, but still very low and de- 
pressed. Cotton is coming forward pretty well, though still con- 
siderably behind last year. In spite of the diminished receipts, 


movement, the English and Continental spinners holding large 
stocks, and the India crop being decidedly greater than of late 
years. 
much of the firmness seems to be speculative. 
and fair, and merchants are recovering from their fears. 
again trouble brewing in the coal regions. 
largest companies in the Lehigh and Wyoming valleys have struck, 
owing to alleged irregularity in the receipt of their pay. Some 
smaller collieries have suspended work, and the mine-owners are 
not prospering just now, although the consumer receives but little 
benefit from the decline in the wholesale price. Real estate is dull 
and weak. 


There is 





Affairs in Spain have culminated in a new ministerial crisis. In 
the sitting of the Cortes on Friday last, the Zorilla wing of the Radi- 
cals brought forward their proposition of want of confidence in the 
Maleampo Cabinet, based mainly on asserted infringements of the 
rights of association in dealing with the Internationals. This was 
met by a counter-motion, submitted by Sehor Ochoa, for the sup- 
pression of all restrictions on religious societies, and notably of 
those imposed by the late Provisional Government, of which Senor 
Zorilla himseif was a member. Pending the discussion, which was 
violent and protracted beyond measure, a proposition was offered to 
declare the sitting permanent, and adopted by a considerable ma- 


jority, in spite of the Cabinet staking its existence on its rejection. | Ris, ; . sty 
; 2 ee P , _tervention of the police alone was sufficient to check them. 
Admiral Maleampo, the Minister President, thereupon immediately . : 7 P ‘ = ? 
“ | rage of the Czechs was then chiefly directed against Count Andrassy, 


prorogued the Cortes by royal decree, and tendered his resignation 
to the king, who, however, seems to hesitate in accepting it. The 
crisis is accompanied by immense excitement throughout the coun- 
try, and the Internationals are busy fanning the flames; but the 


easy, | 
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Still, prices are firm, and have advanced a little, but | Austria has done within the last five years what Spain has been 
Country trade is quiet | proposing to do. 
_ : | and Butlerites had had their way, we should have done it ourselves, 
The men of one of the | 


- Augulo, the Minister of Finance, to strike the dividends of foreign 


creditors of the Government with a tax of eighteen percent. An 
attempt was made to soften the scheme by attaching to it the ridi- 
culous condition that ten per cent. only of the tax should pass to 
the treasury, the other eight per cent. to form a “sinking fund” 
for the benefit of the creditor; but the term “Sinking Fund” ap- 
pears to have impressed the creditors very much as the term 
“ Board of Apportionment,” applied to the Ring, affected the inha- 
bitants of this city. The “Sinking Fund” would, of course, be 
treated with no more respect than the original debt. What aggra- 
vated the case was, that the prospectus under which the last loan 
was contracted expressly declared that the bonds should be tree 
from Spanish taxes. The Spanish bondholders in London held an in- 
dignation meeting as soon as they heard of the proposal, and pro- 


| tested strongly against the tax as “a flagrant breach of faith,” 


‘destructive of the credit of Spain,” and * injurious to the true in- 
torests of her people,” and they provided for the appointment of a 
committee to consider the expediency, in the event of the tax being 


| imposed, of issuing certificates to holders of Spanish bonds protest- 


ing against and elaiming indemnification for deductions made from 


| the full amount of the coupons, and of taking measures to prevent 


the admission of any new Spanish securities to the London Stock 
Exchange, and all other public exchanges. The Cortes has not, 
thus far, acted on the proposal, and, owing to the fall of the ministry, 
probably will not; but the mere fact that Spanish financiers think 
of such plans in moments of perplexity must seriously injure Spa- 
nish credit, because it revives in full foree the old distrust which for 


vend ; | so many years kept Spain out of all European money markets. It 
stocks on this side are larger, owing to the slowness of the export | will, however, serve one good purpose, in increasing the unwilling- 


' ness of small investors to lend money to foreign governments. No- 


thing can well be more unsafe, as the experience of every day shows. 
Italy came near doing it; and, if the Democrats 


and it is the readiness with which, for the last fifty years, govern- 
ments have procured loans from foreigners that deprives suel 


| schemes of the terror which they should really possess. 


Republican members of the Cortes have issued a circular urging the | 


maintenance of order. The Cable fails to inform us by whose de- 
fection the defeat of the Maleampo Cabinet has been brought about. 
To judge by previous despatches, it is more likely to have resulted 
from a factious coalition between Republicans and Zorilla men* 
on one side, and Carlists and Alfonsinos on the other, than from 
a sudden desertion from the Government side of a large number of 
Sagasta’s partisans. 


The Spanish ministry which has just gone out of office disgraced 
itself towards the close of its term by a proposal, on the part of M. 


t 


| province—if, in fact, the 


The Kellersperg Cabinet proceeds, apparently without hesitation, 
on the path chosen for its action when it assumed the reins of goy- 
ernment in Cisleithan Austria. The Diet of Bohemia having most 
emphatically reiterated its determination not to elect delegates to the 
Reichsrath of Vienna, a decree has been issued ordering direct 
elections by the people instead of the regular ones by the provincial 
assembly. This cannot fail to produce increased agitation in that 
political excitement there can run 
higher than it has been running for some time without degenerating 
into armed conflicts, for plunging into which the Czechs can, how- 
ever, find but little encouragement in the present juncture of Euro- 
pean affairs. The demonstrations made in Prague on the return of Dr. 
Rieger, the popular advocate of the Czechs’ claims, from Vienna, on 
the breaking off of the negotiations with the Government and the 
fall of the Hohenwart Ministry, were tumultuous enough, but the in- 
The 


to whose advice, and the Hungarians in general, they attributed the 
Emperor's final resolution ; and an internal crusade against the lat- 
ter, by means of Slavic agitation in the Transleithan division of the 
empire, was preached in the Pokrok and other journals of Prague— 
the assailants of the Magyars forgetting that a violent agitation of 
the same character which was charged to themselves had preceded, 
and probably determined, Andrassy’s meddling in Cisleithan affairs, 
and that his coyrse was far from being generally approved by his 
countrymen. ‘The elections ordered in Bohemia will probably result 
in a comparatively small number of German successes in various por- 
tions of the country, and in the return by the Czech districts of 


_ Nationalists who will refuse to take their seats in the Reichsrath, 


which will thus hardly escape the reproach of being but a rump 
parliament. 
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THE POLITICAL PROSPEOT. 

Tue precise meaning of the Republican triumphs all over the 
country at the late elections, and especially in this State, is, natur- 
ally, a subject which is interesting the political world a good deal, 
and giving rise to a good deal of discussion and speculation. Ordi- 
narily, a victory of the party in power, the year preceding the Pre- 
sidential nomination, is taken to be an endorsement of the adminis- 
tration, and it is not surprising that the present Administration 
should put this construction on the late Republican successes. The 
President, who has for a good while made no secret of his desire and 


expectation of renomination, and the whole army of office-holders, | 
_ the responsibility of selecting the person who is to oppose Grant- 
_ For there is no doubt that, in the present state of the public mind, any- 


who desire and expect it at least as much as he, are, therefore, 
just now, in very high spirits, and look forward to the Republican 
Convention not only without misgiving, but with joyous anticipation, 
and it must be admitted they have, during the last year, played 
their part with considerable skill. The unfortunate effect which 
appointments like Murphy’s and Forney’s were producing on the 
public mind has been very properly and judiciously met by the or- 
ganization of a commission for the reform of the civil service, so 
that anybody who complains of the way in which the New York 
or Philadelphia Custom-house is managed can be promptly dis- 
armed with the reply that rules are now being framed at Washing- 
ton which, when carried into effect, will render such appointments 
impossible or innocuous. The debt has been undergoing steady 
reduction by means of the surplus which the prodigious growth of 
the country in wealth and population places every year at the dis- 
posal of the Government, and the conversion of a portion of it at 
par at a lower rate of interest has been apparently made by the de- 
vice of giving interest-bearing bonds to an association of bankers 
three months before they are called on to pay for them. The civil 
service, in some departments, has really been improved, and the 
appointments made in execution of the Treaty of Washington have 
heen admirable, and, although the defalcations in various branches 
have been numerous and large, they have been readily put out of 
sight by the tremendous frauds of Tammany, which, of coursa, are 
set down to the Democratic party. 

The state of things at the South, which cannot well be worse, 
and which almost seems to threaten a dissolution of society, owing 
to the deep and unblushing corruption and rascality of the class 
which has there got into power, and the responsibility of which, 
under ordinary circumstances, would naturally fall on the Repub- 
lican party, is, by an extraordinary piece of luck, covered up 
by the Ku-klux outrages, which there is no denying, and which— 
such is human nature everywhere—many people are just as ready 
to rely en the bayonet to cure here in America as they would be in 
France or Russia. In short, although the evils which are at work 
in our polities and society are deep-seated and widespread, 
and though there is a strong and natural expectation on the part 
of the country that the Republican party should deal with them 
radically, circumstances are such that the party is enabled to re- 
frain from any active treatment of them while keeping up a show of 
activity, and that the diseases may prey on the body politic a year 
or two longer without producing any startling crisis. Behind all 
these favorable influences, too, there is a body of officials 
such as no party in a constitutional country has ever been served 
by, and such as no government, except that of Imperial France, has 
ever brought into play to influence an election. Probably nothing 
more skilful in the way of managing such a body was ever seen than 
the removal of Murphy. His character and antecedents were all an- 
favorable, so he had to be got rid of, but not until he had got the 
Custom-house force into good working order, and he has been 
replaced by a gentleman whose character and antecedents are per- 
feetly good, but who may be trusted to lead the forte thus prepared 
along the same path. 

‘These are all favorable indications ; but it was clear as* soon as 
the elections were over that their value would greatly depend on 
the way in which the Democrats took their defeat, and we are bound 
to say, from present appearances, that their way of taking it seems 
likely to render it, if not very useful to them, certainly very damag- 
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ing to the President’s prospects. It is quite plain that they are 
rapidly making up their minds to chaose between the “ passive 
policy” of the St. Louis Republican, and the policy—which finds most 
favor with their New York leaders—of nominating somebody who 
will, beyond all doubt or question, be strong enough either to 
draw the votes of a large force of Republican malcontents, or con- 
siderably diminish the enthusiasm for Grant. The ‘passive policy,” 
which a few weeks ago seemed very visionary, begins to wear a 
highly practical look, and it has one important advantage over the 
plan of nominating a Republican or a moderate Democrat likely to 


prove acceptable to Republicans, in that it throws on Republicans 


body, even Charles Sumner, whom the Democrats nominated, and 
who consented to accept their nomination, would be looked on with 
distrust. No platform could be drawn up for him that would not 
seem shaky, On the other hand, there is not, under ordinary circum- 
stances, time now to organize within the Republican ranks alone any 
serious or effective opposition to the Administration. There is plenty 
of discontent, but it can hardly be crystallized into a party and 
a nomination in six or eight months, in the absence of any well- 
recognized and admired leader to whom people naturally turn. 
There are half-a-dozen men among whom dissatisfied Republicans 
might find a very respectable candidate, but there are difficulties 
and drawbacks about all of them, and an absence of positive pre- 
ference for any of them, which would make more time than is to be 
disposed of necessary for the work of selection. In this state of 
affairs, help from without seems almost necessary to create an oppo- 
sition movement of any moment, and it is hard to see in what form 
it can come, except that of Democratic abstention. But if Demo- 
cratic abstention is to affect the crisis in any way, it must be form- 
ally resolved upon and announced at once. If the Democratic 
leaders go on balancing pros and cons and calculating probabilities 
till the spring, they may count on four years more of Grant’s 
Administration as a certainty. All the facts which have 
the most importance are now fully before them. There is not the 
slightest chance of any reaction in their favor. They have been 
looking for something of the kind for the last ten years, but, in spite 
of Republican faults and follies, it is apparently further off than 
ever. Even the late modifications introduced into the party creed 
by Mr. Vallandigham, the World, and other wise men have not pro- 
duced any apparent effect on the public mind. Indeed, if we may 
judge from the elections, the more they modify, the less favor do 
they find with the people. Under these circumstances, it seems as 
if the grand council, or pow-wow, or whatever it is, in which the last 
sad step is to be taken, might as well be held in December as in 
May, as far as the effect on Democratic fortunes is concerned, 
and far better, as far as the effect on Republican fortunes is con- 
cerned—that is, Republican fortunes considered from the Demo- 
cratic standpoint. The Tammany troubles have given the last fatal 
blow to the old fabric, and those who are most devoted to it acknow- 
ledge that it is no longer tenantable ; the question of leaving it, there- 
fore, becomes one of detail, and might as well be settled at once. 

The most hopeful feature in the condition of the Democratic 
party, and that which promises most aid to any effort that is made 
in the Republican ranks to get rid of the office-holding incubus, is 
the increasing number of Democrats who not only despair of 
the great object for which the party has for some time existed— 
the getting back to the status quo ante bellum—but are sincerely de- 
sirous of reform in the whole machinery of administration, which 
is in reality the most crying want of our time. This is more es- 
pecially manifest among the German Democrats, whose leading 
organs are all clamoring for a new organization, no matter of what 
materials made up, which shall offer us a chance of escape from the 
dull routine of jobbery in which we have been living for the last ten 
years, and in which no alterations in management made by existing 
parties seem to work any interruption. It seems as if this element 
must very speedily find means of coalescing with the corresponding 
one in the Republican ranks. 
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MUNICIPAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


THE New York Tribune contained, the other day, a suggestion | 


which, though the Tribune only made it lightly, and without 
appearing to attach any importance to it, has still enough hold on 
the popular mind to make it worth discussing—viz., that the Mayor, 
in the proposed new charter, should have to submit his appoint- 
ments of the subordinate offices of the government to the confirma- 
tion of the Common Council, or whatever the legislative body may 
be calied. 
the Federal Government, which Mr. Nordhoff, in his late article in 
the North American Review, suggested as a desirable model for 
cities engaged in the reconstruction of their administrative ma- 
chinery ; and it is true that the Federal machine has, on the whole, 
worked better than most of our State and municipal machines. But 
we believe a good many thoughtful observers begin to doubt very 
seriously the value of the practice of dividing the responsibility of 
appointments between the President and Senate ; and he would not 
be a very rash man who should assert that, if the Constitution were 
to be framed over again, with the benefit of the experience of the 
last few years, the burden of selecting his subordinates would be 
imposed on the President exclusively. One of the remoter, but not 
least important, results of the triumph of the doctrine that the public 
offices are the property or “ spoils” of the successful party, has been 
the spread of the notion that an appointment is a gift or favor be- 
stowed on the person who gets it, and does not necessarily bear any 
relation’to his capacity or the public requirements. Out of this there 
has naturally grown another notion, that he ought to share any 
good things he gets out of it with the person or persons who pro- 
cured it for him or bestowed it on him. This obligation, in its 
earlier and milder form, simply involved a contribution from his 
salary to the election expenses of the party in power. But of late, 
and in a coarser and more advanced form, it has required contribu- 
tions not simply from salaries, but from possible or probable steal- 
ings—still, of course, for the benefit of the party. In the hands of 
Tweed and politicians of the baser sort, however, it reached its final 
development, in the shape of an obligation to pay a round sum to 
the particular man who got you the place, and for his own private 
use and behoof—all pretence of dividing with ‘the party” being 
laid aside. 

It is easy to see how the system of “Rings” has been built 
up on these two or three ideas. 
form, a small number of persons who get possession of an adminis- 


Now, this would be, it is true, copying the practice of | 








Now, this art, or mystery, of the destructive effects of which on 
political morality everybody is aware, cannot be rooted out as long 
as a good many persons have to concur in the bestowal of offices. 
Everybody who has anything to say about the filling of a place has 
got into the habit of looking on his consent in the light of what 
lawyers call an “ineorporeal hereditament,” like what is known in 
England as an “advoewson,” or the right to present a minister to a 
church living. If he has to be consulted about it, and concur ina 
particular choice, he expects to be paid for it in some way. Every 
man in polities has “friends” whom he has * to take care of,” and 
if he allows an office to pass through his hands without either trying 


.to get it for one of them, or trying to make a compromise over it 


which shall result in one of them getting something else, he becomes 
guilty of the offence known as ‘not standing by his friends,” than 
which none is graver. This feeling about offices and contracts has 
made its way outside political circles, and surrounded even religious, 
scientific, and philanthropic undertakings with an atmosphere of 
jobbery. We have known of a case in which the coneurrence of all 
the members of a small committee being necessary to the adoption 
of an architect’s plan for a building for charitable purposes, and one 
plan presented being unquestionably the best, it was impossible to 
secure the required concurrence without an agreement that a certain 
other architect should be employed to ‘“ superintend the construc- 
tion,” which he did by simply drawing his salary. In the Federal 
Government, the selection of office-holders—tor the leading places, at 
least—is nominally and constitutionally in the hands of the President. 
In practice, it may be sajd to have passed completely out of his 
hands, except in the case of members of the Cabinet. The Federal 


| Offices in each State are now really in the gift of the senators from 


that State, and in this usurpation the whole Senate makes common 
-ause—each senator being now bound by a sort of corrupt etiquette 
to stand by his colleagues in securing the patronage of their respec- 
tive States. Therefore, nearly every one of the President's appoint- 
ments is a kind of compromise with somebody in the Senate, and, if 
a bad one, the public find it impossible to tix the responsibility on 
anybody in particular. The President can always say, and does 
often say, that he did the best he could—or, in other words, as well 
as the Senate would let him—that he would willingly have appointed 


| the upright Jo or the eminent Ben, but “the pressure” on him was 
| so great, and the opposition of Senator Jones so fieree, that he had 


A “Ring” is, in its common | 
| bad, no doubt, but it is the system which is to blame. 


trative machine, and distribute the offices or other good things con- | 


nected with it among a band of fellows, of greater or less dimensions, 
who agree to divide with them whatever they make. The art of a 
great Ring politician like Tweed, therefore, consists mainly in the 
possession of the same kind of judgment and dexterity which make 
a good carver. He has to have an accurate and minute knowledge 
of the tastes, needs, capacities, and peculiarities of the various per- 
sons whom it is judicious or necessary to invite to the feast, and then 
he has to be able se to gut up and disjoint the prey, and distribute 
the white and dark meat, that nobody shall be disappointed or sent 
away hungry. Tom Murphy’s claims to his late position in the Cus- 
tom-house were exactly of this sort, and it was his success in apply- 
ing to the administration of the Custom-house the great rules by 
which Tweed secured the success of Tammany that gave him his 
strong hold en Republican politicians in this city; in other words, he 
could make the Custom-house appointments go further, and satisfy 
more useful hacks and adventurers, than any other man. If, there- 
fore, anybody went to work to ascertain why it was that any par- 
ticular person obtained any office of importance in the City Hall, for 
instance, under the old system, he would have found that more in- 
fluence than he could well count or understand had contributed to 
it. Probably the filling of that one office had been made to satisfy 
the claims of a dozen politicians, or was part, and an important part, 
of an arrangement—or “slate ”—by which hundreds }ad been ap- 
peased. In fact, an attempt to unravel the matter, om the part ofa 
mere outsider, would have been very like an attempt to analyze a 
highly organized body by a person ignorant of ghemistey. 


to give way, and send in the name of the disreputable Bob: it was 
Go down to 
the Senate, and ask the other senators how they came to let Jones 
have his way, and you are told that the usage is, “in the absence of 
definite charges,” to leave the appointments of a particular State in 
the hands of its senator, and that in this matter Jones was not to 
be gainsaid; or, if you appreach Jones himself on the subject, you 


| will find that nothing but the selection of Bob, “which was, after 
, all, the President’s own work,” had saved the party from destruction 
| at the last election. But one thing vou will never discever, and that 


is, the exact man who got Bob the place, and the exact reason for 
getting it for him. 

The application of all this to a»mnicipal government is obvious. 
If the Mayor has the exclusive right of making appointments, it is, 
perhaps, if he is a politician, useless to expect that In making them 
he will not be more or less intluenced by personal or party considera- 
tions. But, at the worst, we shall know by whom the appointment 
has been made, and whom to hold responsible and punish in case it 
turns out badly. If the legislative body is admitted to a share in 
the selection, however, two things are pretty sure to happen. One 
is the growth of a system of log-rolling and tratiie between it and the 
Mayor—even the best mayor; because no mayor will go on striving 
for ever after an ideal which he finds is not attainable, and from try- 
ing to nut the best man in each place he will soon sink into content- 
ment with the least bad, and we shall remain pretty auch where we 
are now. There was doubtless a time when necessity for the con- 
currence of several persons in an appointment constituted a check, 
as there was a time when the representation of both parties on a 
board, like cur old Board of Supervisors here, prevented jobbery ; 
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but that time has long passed away. If you put anybody up to 
check anybody else now in the matter of office-holding or voting 
money, the first thing he thinks of is the arrangement of the basis 
of a trade of some kind with the man he is set to watch, evi- 
dently considering his own position a franchise. The most striking 
illustration of this, in recent times, was the arrangement by which 
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denied that the Times was the paper which fought against it most strenuously, 
and which did most to arrest the tendency to a false security ; and it did 


| arrest it, and did arouse suspicion, before O’Brien peached, by its persistence 


the Republicans consented to the passage of the Tweed charter. | 
The debates and discussions on that instrument, while it was before | 


the Legislature, were not about its merits, but about the concessions 
in the shape of offices Tweed could be induced to make in order to 
get it through. He, of course, paid plenty of money for votes— 
&600,000 in all, it is said—but this was privately. In public, the 
opposition fought simply for a proper share of the “ spoils,” and, 
having secured them, turned to the country with the complacent 
smile of men who had done their duty, and expected applause. It 
will take some years, as we recently said, to get rid of this way of 
looking at the public service, but, in the meantime, let us have no 
eountenance given to it in the new charter. What the inhabitants 
of this city need, of all things, is to know the exact man to go to, 
and the exact place in which he may be found, who is responsible, 
without ifs or buts, for anything that is wrong in the municipal 
administration—bad pavement, bad police, bad lighting, bad drain- 
ing. Ue ought not to be responsible for the amount of the taxes, 
or for the purposes to which they are to be applied; that should 
be the business—and the chief, if not the sole business—-of the Com- 
mon Council. But for the way in which every executive officer, from 
the comptroller down to the scavenger, does his work, he, and he 
only, should have to answer, and the law should be so clear that the 
commonest laborer should be able to take the charter in hand, and 
confound him if he tried to evade his accountability. 


WHO KILLED THE RING? 


THERE is a controversy going on between the Tribune and the Times 
which it is impossible to avoid calling discreditable to both parties, over the 
question who is entitled to most of the credit of bringing about the late vic- 
tory at the polls, and the dissolution of the Ring. We do not know, and we 
have not yet met anybody who does know, what good interest is served by 
the prolongation of such a diseussion, particularly as it has, of late, as is 
“usual in such cases, run into common abuse, and the mutual imputation of 
the lowest motives to both papers for doing what they have done in the work 
of reform. We know of no person, too, who can possibly derive any advan- 
tage from the 7ribune’s suggestion that the Times charged the Mayor with being 
“a thief” out of sheer malice and love of mischief, except one, whom we 
will not designate more particularly than by saying that his name is Abra- 
ham, and that he is not a person whose mind any good citizen should just 
now wish to see eased. The public has hitherto, and with a near approach 
to unanimity, awarded to the Times the principal share in the work of bring- 
ing the Ring to destruction, and we take leave to say that this is one of the 
subjects on which the public is not likely to be mistaken. It is public indig- 
nation which, after all, has killed the Ring, and the public is made up of in- 
dividuals, and each individual knows pretty well, at any great crisis, what 
agency has had the largest part in rousing him into activity. 

It is quite true that, without the revelations of Mr. James O’Brien, the 
Times would probably have achieved little of its present glory, and it is true, 
also, that Mr. James O’Brien is not a whit better than Tweed and Connolly, 
was an old confederate of theirs, and was really actuated in making his reve- 
lations by a desire to avenge himself on the Ring for not giving him the full 





amount of a fraudulent claim on the city. But we really do not see how this | 


can diminish the Times’ moral claim to popular gratitude. The iact is, that 
the Times began nearly a year before there was any prospect of its receiving 
such revelations to indulge in denuneiations of the Ring, and make accu- 


sations against its members, which attracted public attention strongly, and | 


prep red the public mind to be greatly stirred up by the revelations when made, 
and which, let us add, led O’Brien to go to the Times with his proofs. 
this, too, in the teeth of considerable opposition, and in the teeth of a strong 
and widespread disposition on the part of persons of wealth and influence in 


this city to pooh-pooh its accusations, and to confide in Tweed and Connolly 


It did | 


as persons who, with all their faults, and in spite, perhaps, of past stealings, | 


were then disposed to administer the municipality honestly and fairly. This 


was 2 most alarming condition of the public mind, and it can hardly be 


in rebuking Connolly's refusal to publish his accounts, and by challenging 
him to show his books, aud by exposing the nefarious character of the 
attempt to whitewash him, made by the committee of merchants and bank- 
ers whom he asked—the sly dog—to inspect his management of his “ sinking 
fund.” 

We confess we did not always admire the way the Times did this work. 
It was not our ideal; but we should no more think of seriously condemning 
it for its mode, than of correcting an artilleryman for the use of bad language 
when working his gun under a rain of shells. In desperate crises—and we 
now know this crisis was desperate—manners become a matter of small 
moment. What the motives of the Times were we neither know nor care, 
and we advise the public not to care either. Possibly it wauted to increase 
its circulation, but we hope this has not yet become a good reason for refus- 
ing to praise a paper which does hard work in an honest cause. The Tribune 
has risen to wealth and fame and influence on its opposition to slavery ; but 
whether the desire for wealth and fame and influence was its principal or only 
motive in assailing slavery, would be a foolish and useless enquiry. Nobody 
who knows anything of human nature or has ever examined his own springs of 
action, will bother himself with such questions. We know little, and never 
can know much, about people’s motives. It is their conduct which concerns 
us, and it is about their conduct, and not the possible or probable thoughts 
of their hearts, that we should busy ourselves. That the Times was pure, in 
the only way in which we need to know that a paper is pure, is, we believe, 
well established by the fact that long before O’ Brien’s revelations considerable 
pecuniary inducements were offered both to editor and proprietors to desist 
from their assaults on Tammany. That such offers would have been rejected 
with equal scorn in the Tribune office under similar circumstances we do not 
doubt; but, in the name of all that is rational, what would the world come to 
if we were prevented from praising a man for a noble act by the considera- 
tion that somebody else in like case would have acted in the same way ? 

As to the value of the accident of O’Brien’s treachery in building up the 
Times’ reputation, it is hardly worth consideration in weighing the paper's 
merits, because, to recur to our former illustration, it might be said that it 
was the accident of the Southern declaration of war which fairly established 


| the Tribune's reputation on a firm basis, and gave it the full credit of effect- 


ing the change iv public sentiment at the North which led to the abolition of 
slavery. Nobody doubts, of course, that had O’Brien carried his figures to 
the Tribune office, he would have been well paid for them, and they would 
have been gladly published; and the Times sensibly weakens its claims, if 
not on the popular gratitude, certainly on the popular respect, by meeting 
those who seek to belittle it by charges of “whitewashing” and complicity 
with Tammany. Is it not in the highest degree absurd, cn any sane view of 
the facts, to suppose that the conductors of the Tribune have really been try- 
ing to save Connolly or Hall or Sweeny or anybody else, or would not have 
pursued the whole gang with as much determination as the Times, had they 
been furnished with the same weapons the Times possessed? There has 
been, as it seems to us, some queer writing in the Tribune about Sweeny’s 
“lofty aims,” and some very simple-minded doubting about Hall’s guilt, and 
there has been a great deal of not very creditable carping at the Times ; but, 
then, if every time any of us behaved foolishly his neighbors set him down for 
an arrant knave, what would become of our reputations, or where should we 
all be? We do not believe that anything that either paper has said of the 
other has had or will have the smallest effect ingliminishing its reputation 
for honesty, but we are quite sure that their course toward each other has 
seriously diminished popular respect for the press, and confidence iu it as an 
agent of reform, and certainly has not raised the profession of journalism 
either in influence or dignity. 

As regards the proper distribution of the credit of overthrowing Tan:- 
many, we think the Tribune divided it pretty fairly—the Times’ claim apart— 
the other day, when it gave to Mr. Ottendorfer of the Staats-Zeitung, to Harper's 

Feekly and Mr. Nast, a large share of it. Mr. Ottendorfer’s declaration of 
war on Tammany was, as we observed at the time, the most important inci- 
dent in it, after the publication of the accounts, aid indeed may be called the 
turning-point in the struggle. We have never doubted the enormous impor- 
tanee of German co-operation in the work of reform in this eity ; and the firm 
determination of the native Republican saints, in their horror of lager-bier, 
not to seek it, would always have been comical if the results of their obsti- 
nacy had not been so serious. There are worse sins than lager-bier drinking, 
both for the citizen and state, as Boss Tweed will tell us, and we advise the 
body of godly, sober-minded, chaste, and devout men who manage the Repub- 
lican polities of this State to get over their repugnance to it if they can. To 
Mr. Nast it is hardly possible to award too much praise. He has carried 
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political illustrations during the last six months to a pitch of excellence never be- 
fore attained in this country, and has secured for them an influence on opinion 
such as they never came near having in any country. It is right to say that 
he breught the rascalities of the Ring home to hundreds of thousands who 
never would have looked at the figures and printed denunciations, and he did 
it all without ever being for one moment weak, or paltry, or vulgar, which is 
saying much for a man from whose pencil caricatures were teeming every 
week for so long. There has been, in short, only one thing in this struggle 
tv which any citizen of New York can look back with shame or regret, and 
that is, that through it all the two leading journals of the State should have 
been fighting on opposite sides, under the private banners of two such sorry 
leaders as the two State Senators, and should have nearly every day to 
suspend the warfare on Tammany to give Fenton “a dig” or expose Conk- 
ling. 
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THE MORMONS vs. THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 


To THE EpITtorR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The writer was in Salt Lake City during the time of the so-called 
“ persecution of the Mormons by the United States Federal officers,” and was 
in a situation to know the sentiments of the best men on both sides, as well 
as to hear the on dit of the Gentile public. You will, therefore, permit him to 
say that there is no truth in the assertion of certain newspaper correspondents 
that the attempt to enforce the laws by the Federal courts is a persecution, 
except in the same sense that the New York Ring have been “ persecuted” 
by Judge Barnard. Every evil-doer feels himself“ persecuted ” when he finds 
the grip of the law upon his person, and thai there are many such evil-doers 
in Utah who have too long gone unwhipped of justice is too notorious to need 
illustration. It is therefore with great regret that the writer read your notice 
of the Federal Court and its decisions in the Nation of last week. If you 
had been behind the scenes and knew how completely perverted are the views 
of the “correspondents” above alluded to, the tone of your article would 
have been quite different. 

Mr. Townsend’s allegation that Judge McKean “has also been unfortunate 
enough to compromise his reputation by mining speculations which have 


come before his court, and received influential consideration there,” has no | 


foundation in fact which at all justifies so slanderous an assertion. The truth, 
and all the truth, which has given any color of plausibility to this statement 
is simply this: Some miner located “a claim” in East Canon on the Onquirrh 
range last summer, and as the local mining law limits the amount of each 
individual to two hundred feet and the whole amount may go even to three 
thousand feet, it is essential to insert in the original “notice” and its record 
the names of as many persons as may be requisite to divide the whole num- 
ber of feet by two hundred. It was in this way that the name of James B. 
McKean got upon the record of the Mining Recorder’s Oflice in Ophir District 
without any privity of the Judge, nor was it known to him for several months 
that such use had been made of his name. If you or any fair-minded man 
can see in this cireumstance anything to “compromise his reputation by min- 
ing speculations,” then Judge McKean is so compromised. This trivial cir- 
cumstance was brought to the notice of President Grant last summer at a time 
when an effort was made to remove Judge McKean because he stood in the 
way of certain speculators who desired to wrest a valuable mining property 
(not that in which Judge McKean was an unconscious owner) from its right- 
ful owners, and those who thus sought to compromise Judge McKean in the 
mind of the President met the rebuke and discomfiture which their unworthy 
conduct merited. Being solicited at that time to sell his interest in the min- 
ing claim first named by one who kuew its value, he very properly said, “No! 
not while my innocent possession of this right is sought to be used to my 
injury, lest it be said I have acted under the constraint of intimidation.” So 
much fer the unworthy imputation against Judge McKean of having damaged 
his reputation by mining speculations. 

That his behavior on the bench “has been despotic and extra-judicial to 
the last degree,” is an assertion which no candid man can make who will take 
the pains to read the Opinions of the Chief-Justice in those cases out of which 
the defenders of Mormonism and their apologists have sought to sustain this 
broad and damaging charge. 

These opinions are: Ist. Demurrer to Challenge to the Array of Grand 
Jurors.—The decision in this case, setting aside the challenge and sustaining 
the demurrer, gave great offence to the Mormons, who thought to foist upon 
the court a Territorial law, by virtue of which an officer known as the 
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| establishing the Territory it is made the duty of the U. 8S. Marshal to sum- 


mon the grand jury. In this conflict of laws the Judge was compelled to 
sustain the Federal Government, as in duty bound, and rightly ruled that 
“there is but one sovereignty in Utah, and that is the sovereignty of the 
United States.” That this ruling should be especially distasteful to the fol- 
lowers of Brigham Young is very natura!, as they are by their endowment 
oaths sworn to know no authority but his. Is it hard to raise the ery of 
persecution on such grounds as this, or to stigmatize the Federal courts as 
“members of the Anti-Mormon Ring”? Certainly not; but it is hard to 


| understand how loyal men can lend themselves to the disgusting work of 
| sustaining a polygamic theocracy in their efforts to defy the laws of the 





| religion. 


United States. 

2d. Quo-Warranto against Territorial Attorney-General.—In this case 
also there was a direct conflict between the U.S. Attorney for the Territory 
of Utah, Mr. Chas. H. Hempstead, and Mr. Zerubbabel Snow, the defendant, 
who claimed to exercise the functions of Attorney-General in virtue of his 
appointment to that office by joint vote of both branches of the Legislative 
Assembly of the Territory in 1869. To this claim of Snow, the plaintiff 
Hempstead demurred, and the court was requested to consider the question 
of its jurisdiction, both plaintiff and defendant appearing in person each for 
himself. After a full citation of authorities bearing upon the case, and a 
discussion of the principles involved therein, all going to show the essential 
incompatibility and absurdity of the coexistence of two incumbents of the 
same office, his Honor rules that “the conclusion is irresistible that, in electing 
an ‘attorney-general’ to prosecute causes in this court, the Assembly did 
an act inconsistent with the provisions of the Act to organize this Territory. 
The attorney provided for by the Organic Act has been appointed by the 
President of the United States, confirmed by the Senate, has been commis- 
sioned, has qualified, is now present in court, and, in the name of the 
United States, demands to be permitted to exercise all the functions of 
his office.” Of course the demurrer was sustained, and judgment ren- 
dered for the plaintiff, whereupon the Star and its sympathizing Gentile 
friends proclaim “the despotic and extra-judicial conduct” of the court as 
“a crusade against Mormonism.” And the Nation even is betrayed into 
considering Judge McKean as one of the “instruments” of the Lord “ that 
an honest man could not touch with a forty-foot pole.” 

3d. But far more intimately do the opinions of Judge MeKean concern 
the “ Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints ” in the matter of the appli- 
cation of certain Mormons for naturalization before the Third District Court of 
Utah Territory, McKean, C.J., which applications were rejected by the court 
on the ground that, in the case of Sandberg, a Swede, and Horseley, an 
Englishman, the first “satisfied” the court that he is not, and the second 
failed to “satisfy” the court that he is, “a man of good moral character, at- 
tached to the principles of the Constitution of the United States, and well 
disposed to the good order and happiness of the same.” In answer to the 
direct demand of the court, “ to whose satisfaction ” it must appear that the 
applicants for naturalization “are men of good moral character, attached to 
the Constitution of the United States, etc., ete.,” Sandberg answered in sub- 
stance that he regarded it as in accordance with the laws of God for a man to 
have more than one wife at the same time; and that if the laws of the country 
forbade it, he regarded it as his duty to obey the laws of God rather than the 
laws of man. Horseley refused to answer, and, by his manner as well as by 
his words, said, in substance, that it was his own business, and not the busi- 
ness of the court. Judge McKean rightly judged that no man, or set of men, 
entertaining such views could honestly swear to support the Constitution and 
laws of the United States, one of which specially provides that any person 
having two or more wives at the same time “shall be adjudged guilty of 
bigamy, and, upon conviction thereof, shall be punished by a fine not exceed- 
ing five hundred dollars, and by imprisonment for a term not exceeding five 
years.” The Judge adds: “This court needs not to be informed that many 
other courts have been very negligent, criminally negligent, in this matter of 
naturalization. The practice of such courts can form no precedent for this. 
There are some things ef which courts are bound to take judicial notice; and 
this court takes notice of the fact that it is in session at Salt Lake City, in 
the Territory of Utah; and that here there are many men who defiantly 
trample upon the Act of Congress against polygamy, and call their conduct— 
liberty ; who preach and practise the heinous crime of bigamy, and call it— 
Surrounded by such influences, guided by such leaders, aliens come 
into this court, and ask for the high privilege of citizenship. Well, what are 
their views of American civilization? What do they believe to be the rights 
and duties of an American citizen? Before they take the oath of citizenship, 
let the court ‘be satisfied’ that they understand its full meaning, and recog- 
nize its solemn obligations. Let the court ‘be satisfied’ whether they be- 
lieve the supreme law of the land to be the Constitution, the laws of Congress 


Territorial Marshal is required to summon a jury, while by Act of Congress | and the treaties of the United States; or whether they believe it to be the 
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revelations of some polygamic prophet. Let the court ‘be satisfied’ what 
pretended laws of God they mean to obey, end what positive laws of man 
they mean to defy. In this country, a man may adopt any religion that he 
pleases, or reject all religions if he pleases. But no man may violate our 
laws and plead religion as an exeuse; and no alien should be made a citizen 
who will not promise to obey the laws. Let natives and aliens distinctly 
understand that in this country license is not liberty, and crime is not reli- 
gion. The duty of the court is plain: these applications for 
naturalization must be rejected.” 

Mormon sympathizers may call this rhetoric, and it is certainly very un- 
like the language of certain courts nearer home in matters of naturalization. 
But honest men will call it good morality, and it certainly is not bad law, 
however unpalatable it may be to the saints in Utah. 


‘Na 


4. In the matter of Douglass and others for naturalization, the applicants | 


admitted thet they had plural wives, but claimed that they were in this con- 
dition prior to the law of Congress of 1862 against polygamy, and were 
therefore exempt from its pains and penalties. The Judge’s epinion in this 
case covers several pages, with copious reference to authorities, and shows 


| ism to try this case upon the Utah statute, 


that, where no special law exists regarding such matters, the laws of the | 


states and countries from whence the emigrants come will prevail, or those of 


the territery into which they came—said territory, before the Treaty of Gua- | 
dalupe Hidalgo, being part of Mexico, and, as such, under the Roman civil | 


law. He shows that the law of Congress of 1862 denouncing penalties against 
the crime of bigamy, was in strict harmony with the principles of both the 
civil and the common law; and he adds, with emphasis, “It is quite time 
that certain men in this community, who mislead the people, who prate 
about their loyalty to the Constitution while they denounce every law that 
opposes their lusts ; it is quite time that such men had learned that ‘the 
jurisdiction of a nation within its own territory is exclusive and absolute. It 
is susceptible of no limitation not imposed by itself.’ Let them make up 
their minds that this nation will enforce in Utah the same laws that are en- 


toreed everywhere else in the civilized world. Let those men who have been | 


ignorantly or willingly misled into bigamy make provision for the support of 
their illegitimate children, and the mothers of those children, and let them 
cease to cohabit with their concubines. After they shall have done and pe:- 
sisted in such ‘works meet for repentance,’ there will be time enough for 
them to apply for American citizenship on the ground that they are men ‘or 
good moral character, attached to the principles of the Constitution of the 
United States, and well disposed to the good order and happiness of the 
same.’ Whatever the present applicants for naturalization may have sup- 
posed in regard to the law prior to 1862, they now know that the law con- 
demns their conduct,” ete. Of course the applications were rejected, and all 
good men will rejoice that a judge has been found with the requisite nerve to 
tell these law-breakers the wholesome truth that they are a stench in the 
nostrils of civilized humanity, and are unfit to become American freemen 
until they are purged of their crimes against decency and law. 


5th. Grand Jurors and Polygamy.—This case is one which excited great 
feeling, and gave the enemies of law occasion to raise the cry of persecution 
against the Mormons, because three prominent Mormons were challenged off 
the grand jury which was to decide if certain cases involving the whole 
matter of polygamy should be referred for trial. Twenty-two men, sum- 
moned as grand jurors, answered to the call of the clerk, and were sworn on 
their voire dire. George Q. Cannon, one of the jurors, in reply to questions 
widressed to him by Mr. Baskin, United States Attorney, testified that poly- 
gamy is one of the fundamental doctrines of the church of which he is a 


| others were held for trial on similar charges. 
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tion. 








“When the burglar is a fit juror to enquire into the crime of burglary, 
when the robber is a fit juror to enquire into the crime of Jarceny, when the 
assassin is a fit juror to enquire into the crime of murder, then the bigamist, 
who swears in substance that crimes are his religion, may be a fit juror to 
enquire into the crimes of bigamy and adultery. But, thanks to centuries of 
Christian civilization, that time is not now, and, judging from the steady pro- 
gress of the human race, that time will never come.” 

Are you prepared to say that this decision is “despotic or extra-judicial ”? 
Even the Mormons themselves acknowledged that the ruling was just. 

6th. But the opinion of Judge McKean which has excited the loudest 
complaints, and has been most violently attacked by the Mormon leaders both 
in their organs and in the Tabernacle, was reviewed under the head of “One 
Indictment for Many Crimes,” being in the case of the People vs. Brigham 
Young, senior, for lewd and lascivious association and cohabitation with six- 
teen women, not being married to them. The indictment is under the 
statute of Utah of 1°52 (“Laws of Utah,” p. 53, § 32). Waiving for 
the present any discussion of your position that it was a legal anachron- 
on which, perhaps, the 
writer is prepared at a proper time to break a lance with you, he 
would only add at present that the chief cause of offence against 
the Judge in this case rested on the language -which follows: “The 
Supreme Court of California has well said: ‘Courts are bound to take notice 
of the country where they judicially rule.’ It is, therefore, proper to say, 
that while the case at the bar is called ‘The People vs. Brigham Young,’ 
its other and real title is ‘Federal Authority vs. Polygamie Theocracy.’ 
The Government of the United States, founded upon a written Constitution, 
finds within its jurisdiction another goverument, claiming to come from God 
—imperium in imperio—whose policy and practice are, in grave particulars, 
at variance with its own. The one government arrests the other in the per- 
son of its chief, and arraigus it at this bar. A system is on trial in the 
person of Brigham Young. Let all concerned keep this fact steadily in 
view, and let that government rule without a rival which shall prove to be 
in the right. If the learned counsel for the defendant will adduce authori- 
ties or principles from the whole range of jurisprudence, or from mental, 
moral, or social science, proving that the polygamie practices charged in the 
indictment are not crimes, this court will at once quash this indictment and 
charge the Grand Jury to find no more of the kind.” 


Subsequently, as is well known, B. Young secretly and in the night left 
Salt Lake City, as it is believed to avoid arrest and incarceration at Camp 
Douglass under several indictments for murder; while Mayor Wells and 
And the opinion is common in 
Salt Lake that Yeung will never return. Certainly, his sudden exodus under 
such circumstances has an ugly look for his innocence. But we will not now 
enter upon this prolific subjcet. The almost absolute and despotic power of 
the great Mormon leader is broken, and his system has received, at the hands 
of Judge McKean, such a shock in the simple course of legal proceedings 
that it will surely disintegrate. But it is only fair to remember that the 
charge of persecution of the Mormons is one which has no foundation in 
fact, a8 against the military or Federal authorities in Utah. If fearless and 
rigorous prosecutions of crimes against Federal and common law are perse- 
cutions, then all ielons are persecuted where the laws are administered with 


| energy. 


member; that he believes polygamy is a revelation from God to that church ; | 


and that he does not believe a man living in polygamy is guilty of adultery. 
Hiram B. Clawson and James Townsend testified that they agreed with Can- 
non in all that he had said. Mr. Baskin here stated that he intended to 
present to the grand jury, under the Utah statute, the case of the People vs. 
Hawkins, on a charge of adultery growing out of polygamy, and also several 
cases of bigamy growing out of polygamy. He therefore challenged Cannon, 
Clawson, and Townsend, as being by their own confessions incompetent to sit 
on the jury. ; 

Ht is as well to state, for the better information of those who do not know 
these persons, that Cannon is the editor of the Deseret News, the official organ 
of the Mormon Church, and one of the Twelve Apostles. Clawson is the 
Adjutant-General of the Mormon Militia and Nauvoo Legion. Townsend is 
the proprictor of the Townsend House. Each has several wives. Two of 
Clawson’s wives are daughters of Brigham Yorng. 

Judge MeKean delivered in this case an opinion just such as any honest 
man, jurist, or layman must have made in a case so clear, but, of course, 
very distasteful to the Latter-Day Saints. We quote only the closing sen- 
teuces: 


| 





The writer has it in his power to enlarge and illustrate his positions if 
needful; but at present he purposely abstains from ayy mention of other 
matters, however interesting or startling they may be, having already taxed 
the patience of your readers perhaps too far. OBSERVER. 

NovemBer 11, 1871. 


[We publish the above simply as an act of fairness, and not be- 
cause we believe it to be a judicious defence of Judge McKean. If 
it be proper and politic to put down Mormon polygamy by penal leg- 
islation, the judges of the Federal courts are not proper persons to 
preach from the bench against Mormon practices and probity. No 
judge can do this, or ever has done anything like it, with any other 
result than bringing justice into contempt. His business is to 
administer the law as he finds it, under ordinary rules of interpre- 
tation, and not to wrest it or enlarge it, or color his expositions of it, 
for the general promotion of morality and virtue. We have had too 
much of this already. Judge Underwood, of Virginia, is a flagrant 
example of the mischief of it. Most of the passages quoted above 
from Judge MecKean’s charge we look on as a low order of stump 
speaking. We have no space this week to say more about them.— 


Ep. Nation.) ; 
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Mr. Kennan’s “Tent-Life in Siberia” has had the deserved compliment 
paid it.of being translated into Russian.——Mr. Robert Dale Owen's promised 
work, “The Debatable Land between this World and the Next, with Tilus- 
trative Narrations,” is to be published shortly in this country by G. W. 
Carleton & Co. Every Saturday, it is announced, will cease, on and after 





January 1, 1872, to be an illustrated newspaper, but “its publication will be , 


continued in the original character in which, during a period of four years |, ‘ ee ae aia 
S ¢ nnd y | give the most serious trouble, and which will be found most difficult of ad- 


(1866-69), it gained the highest favor from many thousands of intelligent 
and thoughtful readers throughout the country.” Whether it will also 
resume its handy form is not stated. George Eliot’s novel, “ Middlemarch,” 
passes over by arrangement to Messrs. Harper & Bros. and their Weekly. 
A novel by Jean Ingelow, “ Off the Skillings,” has been secured for serial pub- 
lication by Hearth and Home. 

—The Rev. Dr. J. P. Thompson, who has been for the last twenty-five 
years minister of the principal Congregational Church in this city, sails for 
Europe this week, to be gone an indefinite period, having been compelled to 
resign his charge through ill-health, brought on by over-exertion during the war. 
He has been from the first a valued contributor to the Nation, and his learn- 





regret his departure as deeply as his congregation and his private friends, if it 
were not his intention to devote himself more closely than ever to his private 
studies while abroad, and if we did not hope stili to benefit by his labors. But 
his loss to this city will be scrious and long felt, for he had, in a peculiar 
degree for a clergyman, a strongly developed political sense, took a keen in- 
terest in public affairs, and brought to the service of every good cause a 
manly and vigorous eloquence. Among all the eulogies, and epitaphs, and 
lamentations within our knowledge called forth, either in speech or writing, by 
President Lincoln’s death, we remember nothing so effective and so stirring 
a3 the few words of impassioned tribute paid to his memory by Dr. Thompson, 
at the Union League Club, on the evening of the day on which the news 
arrived. His retirement has been sudden and unexpected, and his congrega- 
tion marked their sense of their own bereavement in the only way left them, 
by promptly presenting him with over $50,000. 


—The much vexed question of Methodist Church Property in the South is 
taken up in an exhaustive article in the Methodist. Quarterly Review (October), 
“written,” says the editor, “at our request, and, we believe, with candor and 
intentional truth. If this be questioned, we are ready to publish any able 
and candid counter-statement which is furnished by any one leading writer of 
the Church South early enough for our January or April number, iv view of 
the next session of our General Conference.” The article is certainly written 
with great good temper and seeming {airness., But, as it stands, it is a very 
pretty quarrel, and it will require a great deal of patience, mental forbearance, 
and throwing away of prejudice, to bring about a settlement. The writer in 
the Quarterly divides all the church property cases in the South into four 
classes, and considers each of them separately. These are, the Military Cases, 
the Colored Cases, the Holston Conference Cases, and the Virginia Cases. The 
Military Cases are those in which the churches were seized a8 a military mea- 
sure by the United States Government, because they were being turned, by 
fanatical Southern preachers, into recruiting camps for the Confederate army. 
They were not shut up, but were turned over to loyal ministers, presumably 
from the North, and were held by tiem until an order came from the Govern- 
ment to restore them. The Methodist Church South now blames the 
Northern Methodists for having occupied these churches, but, as they have 
been restored to its control, we do not see why the Southern Methodists 
should nurse their anger. The Colored Cases are those in which the negroes 
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render and restore property, we did so promptly. - Why did not they 
obey? Was it because those colored societies had connected themselves with 
the Methodist Episcopal Church? . We are informed that several 
similar cases exist in Kentucky, and that the colored people are distinctly told 
that if they will unite with the Southern Methodists, or even with the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, their property shail be transferred to them; but 
that if they connect themselves with the Methodist Episcopal Church, it shall 
not be transferred.” 


—The Holston Conference Cases and the Virginia Cases are those which 


justment. The Holston Conference Cases are those which result from min- 
isters of the Methodist Episcopal Church, at the request of the congregations 


deserted by their own ministers, coming down and occupying the pulpits, and 
| d g ying puly 


uniting with the majority of the congregation to hold the church property 


| as against any claims made upon them by the former ministers backed by 


| the unsatisfied minority. 
| ference, which would appear to be situated in Tennessee. 


These cases occurred chiefly in the Holston Con- 
The writer direct- 


| ly charges this newly aroused determination to get the churches back into 


| lien, 


Southern hands to the reviving spirit of the scotehed, but not killed, rebel- 
But, would it not be a wise and practicable solution of the affair to 


see : Y “ : | abandon the disputed churches, and for the rich Methodist Church at the 
ing in certain fields, and particularly Egyptology, is so marked, that we should | yo sth to build new ones for its own use if it insists on considering the South 


as a missionary field? ‘The ill-feeling engendered by disputes of this kind is 
very hard to get rid of, and the only sure way is to abandon the disputed 
property to those who claim, with much show of reason, to be its original 
owners. The Virginia Cases had their origin in the division of sentiment in 
the States of Virginia and Maryland as to the rightfulness or wrong/ulness 
of secession. “In 1861, some of the ministers of the Virginia Conference 
withdrew and finally joined the Methodist Church South, and during the war 
some of the churches and parsonages belonging to the Methodist Episcopal 


| Church were seized both in Maryland and Virginia by the Methodist Episeo- 


pal Church South. There is said to be more of this church property seized 
by them, and retained to this day in the possession of the Church South, 
than they claim that our people hold of their property in East Teunessee. 


| Some of these houses of worship which they do not use, it is said, they nail 
up, and refuse to let the lawful owners, members of the Methodist Episcopal 


claim the ownership of the churches which they built with their own means | 


and labor for their own use, but which—since, before the war, colored congre- 
gations composed of slaves could not hold property in their own right—were 
deeded to white trustees, who were to hold the legal title to the property for 
the benefit of those worshipping in them. After the war was over, efforts 
were made by the negroes, or by those friendly to them, to have the control 
of their own property put into their own hands. In Louisiana, an order was 
issued (November 18, 1865) from Military Headquarters in New Orleans 
which turned over to white rebels the churches which the military authorities 
had seized and taken from them, and reserved to a!l colored congregations 
the church property then in their possession. And in Special Order No. 32, 
issued February 6, 1866, the complete control of the church property in their 
possession was given to the members of the colored congregations in the 
department of Louisiana. According to the writer in the Quarterly, this 
order, so far as it relates to the three colored congregations worshipping in 
Winans Chapel, Wesley Chapel, and Soule (Soulé ?) Chapel, New Orleans, 
has never been obeyed. “ When our church,” he-says, “ was ordered to sur- 


Chureh, occupy them for religious worship.” Candid as the writer of this 
article seems sincerely bent on being, it is yet evident that there is much to 
be said on the other side, and we trust for the sake of truth that the Southern 
Methodists will put forward their best man to answer it. 


—The etchings of M. Jules Jacquemart are pretty well known by reputa- 
tion here, as well as in Europe, though none of the works in which they are 
contained are in common circulation in America. This artist is the son of 
M. Albert Jacquemart, well known as a writer on subjects connected with 
art and antiquity. One of the first works of the son was to illustrate with 
the etching-needle the father’s “ Histoire de Porcelaine,” a good book 
enough, but exquisitely illustrated. Jules Jacquemart has the rarest faculty 
of portraiture; he can copy a “large lise” painted on a Chinese vase, or a 
distorted monster lacquered on a Hindoo bottle, and give to each exactly the 
amount and the kind of ineorrectness or of couventional imperfection which 
marks the original, without exaggerating it or rectifying it. This is prodi- 
giously difficalt; or rather, we should say, it is wholly impossible to most 
artists. M. Jaequemart’s etchings from paintings are equally valuable, and 
equally remarkable in their fidelity to the originals. The character and ex- 
pression and even the technical peculiarities of each painter are preserved. 
And this it is that makes it so fortunate that the authorities of our new Mu- 
seum of Art have been able to engage his services to etch a dozen of their 
newly purchased paintings. We are glad, also, to have this additional testi- 
mony to the value of the pictures owned by the Museum. M. Jacquemart 
made his own selection, as we happen to know, and he does not choose in- 
different works of art as subjects for his handiwork. 


— These etchings of M. Jacquemart can be used in several ways, but 
perhaps the best thing that can be done with them will be to exchange them 
for engravings, or other reproductions of original works of art in other mu- 
seums. Several museums in Europe have proposed already such interchange. 
It is not to be supposed that equal money value is required for equal money 
value in such bargains as these. Each museum may be supposed to be only 
too glad to send to its compeer worthy copies of its own worthy works of 
art, so that any museum with which our New York institution is in corre- 
spondence will send photographs, casts, etc., as they are made, and as 
New York expresses a readiness to receive them. None such will send better 
things to New York, better in themselves, that is, and as independent works 
of art, than those that New York caa return in these etchings. It remains 
to be seen whether it will not be rather difficult to keep up the standard. 
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— About the pictures themselves we shall speak hereafter more in detail, 
and more critically than is possible here. But it is a proper subject for a 
“note” that they are of admitted excellence and of high relative value. A 
long article in the current number of the Revue des Deux Mondes treats of 
the New York Museum, and describes and criticizes at length the collection 
in question, which was housed at Brussels when the author of that article 
saw it. This autbor is M. Ernest Chesneau—a well-known Parisian writer 
upon art, whose treatises and critical essays are in the library of every reader 


{ 


_ with that of the Empress in a common scandal. 


| 


and collector of books upon art—private secretary, until late untoward events, | 


of M. le Comte de Nieuwerkerke, Surintendant des Beaux Arts et des 
Musées Impériales. Whatever may be thought of M. Chesneau as a critice— 
and in previous numbevs of the Nation we have ventured to challenge his 
claims to a very high position—it is evident that, in the article under con- 
sideration, he wrote not so much out of his own matured judgment upon the 
pictures, as under the influence of the general consent of the best judges. A 
translation of a part of this article appeared in the Times of last Sunday, and 
is worth reading. 


— Recent and forthcoming English publications embrace a large number 
of titles and a few good works, of which we judge the following worthy of 
mention. In biography: Woltmann’s “ Holbein and his Time,” translated 
by Franees E. Bunnétt; the Due d’Aumale’s “ Lives of the Princes of the 
House of Condé,” translated by Rev. R. B. Borthwick; Lamartine’s 
“Twenty-five Years of My Life,” translated by Lady Herbert; a second 


be found in the “Memoir and Letters of Charles Boner,” edited by R. M. 
Kettle; “Swift, Flood, Grattan, O’Connell,” by W. E. H. Lecky; “ Literary 





kao of the famous “ diamond necklace” story which so long united his name 
Supposing the Count’s ex- 
planation to be the true one, we think his world has a right to be surprised 
that he should have waited so long before publishing it, considering how 
plain a tale would have put down a swarm of petty liars, and quashed at 
least one item of the public indictment against a woman whose real faults 
were serious enough, without the need of inventing new ones. As for the 
ex-Empress herself, the story leaves her little better off than she was 
before. That the court of the Second Empire was riotously extravagant, 
and that Eugénie led the court, was proved already in the time of it, and 
has gone near to be thought so since it came to grief. The proofs of this 
extravagance were ostentatiously paraded before the French people, and 
made the Empire dear to the shop-keeping gentry of Paris, who, though they 
put it by, were loth to lay their fingers off it. There hardly needs a better 
proof of the extravagant scale on which life at the court was pitched than 
the fact that the belief of the Comte de Palikao having made so large a for- 
tune as to be able to give the Empress her tithe in the shape of a necklace of 
diamonds worth two millions of francs, should have made no deeper impres- 
sion on the public mind than it really did. It was merely one item more in 
an interminable list of excesses. This one item, then, withdrawn, will only 
make her memory a little less brilliant in the eyes of the aforesaid shop- 
keepers of Paris, and of those noble Americans, the descendants of “old” 
families, who, for posterity, will divide with them the glory of having sup- 


| ported for twenty dreary years the greatest sham of the century. But what 


alias . » “Letters f a 35 “ef ” stters * ’ H “ . b fi a . 
series of the “ Letters of Mary Russell Mitford,” letters from whom will also | will Frenchmen, even Catholic Frenchmen, say when they read this new 


| proof of the intellectual and spiritual littleness of “the Spanish woman’? 


Life of Rey. W. Harness,” a very readable book, edited by A. G. L’Estrange; | 


and “Voltaire,” by John Morley. Tales of travel include W. H. D. 


Adams’s “The Land of the Nile; or, Egypt, Past and Present”; “The | 


Desert of the Exodus—Journeys on Fvot in the Wilderness of the Forty 
Years’ Wanderings,” by E. H. Palmer, who is also joint author, with Walter 
Besant, of “Jerusalem, City of Herod and Saladin”; “The Hialayan Dis- 
tricts,” by Capt. A. F. P. Harcourt; “The Highlands of Central India— 
Notes on their Forests, Wild Tribes, Natural History, and Sports,” by the 
late Captain J. Forsyth; “Sketches in Western Australia”; Julius Brench- 
ley’s “Jottings during the Cruise of H. M. 8. Curagoa among the South Sea 
Islands in 1365”; “Queen Charlotte Islands,” by Francis Poole; “The 
Fortunate Isles; or, The Archipelago of the Canaries,” from the French of 
M. Pegot-Ogier; “To San Francisco and Back,” by a London Parson; and 
“ Prairie Farms and Prairie Folk,” by Parker Gillmore. 

—In theology, we have Bishop Colenso’s “Pentateuch and Book of 
Joshua Critically Examined”; Rev. J. J. Goadby’s “ Bye-Paths of Baptist 
History”; “ Life and Times of Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln”; and Dr. 
Newman's collection, with original notes, of his “Critical and Historical 
Essays (1829-1246),” a work undertaken lest it should fall to some one who 
would not couple the antidote with the bane. In connection with the fore- 
going may be mentioned “ The Bristol Orphan-Houses”; “ Educational Places 


and Religious Life in the North.” In science: “The Laws of the Winds 
Prevailing in Western Europe,” by W. Clement Lay; a smaller “Star 
Atlas,” by Richard A. Proctor; and “ Popular Lectures on Scientific Sub- 
jects,” by H. Helmholtz. In philology: ‘A Comparative Grammar of the 
Modern Aryan Languages of India,” by John Beames; “A Grammar of the 
Language of the Vedas,” by Dr. Theodore Benfey; and a second edition of 
Stratmann’s “ Dictionary of the Old English Language, compiled from writ- 
ings of the XIIth, XI[Ith, X1Vth, and XVth Centuries.” ‘The list of illus- 
trated works embraces: “Alpine Plants,” described by D. Wooster; 
* Hogarth’s Works,” with Charles Lamb’s essay; “Choice Pictures by 
Velasquez,” described by G. W. Reid; and “London: a Pilgrimage,” by 
Gustave Doré and Blanchard Jerrold. 

— A few miscellaneous works remain to be noted: Sir Edward Creasy’s 
“Imperial and Colonial Constitution of the Britannic Empire”; “Three 
Centuries of Modern History,” by Professor C. D. Yonge; “The Miscella- 
neous Writings of the late Professor John Conington,” including a complete 
prose translation of Virgil's works; “Uncollected Writings, Essays, and 
Lectures of Ralph Waldo Emerson”; “'The Mansions of Herefordshire and 
their Memories,” with copious tabular pedigrees, ete., by Chas. John Robin- 
son; “Mythical Zodlogy; or, The Legends of Animals,” br Prof. A. de 
“Metrical Epitaphs, Ancient and Modern,” by Rev. John 
Booth; “Training of Railroads for War in Time of Peace, 


Gubernatis: 


man of Von Weber and Hoffrath; Lady Barker's “Travelling About”; a 
“Love is Enough,” by William Morris; and “ More Nonsense,” 
by Edward Lear. 


—We find in the Pall Mall Gazette an explanation by the Comte de Pali- 


new poem, 





Certainly, if the enlightened people of Paris had known that the piety of her 
Majesty would lead her to regard an old mandarin collar sewed over with 
trumpery pearls with the eyes of a fervent Christian merely because it had 
been “blessed” by Monsignor Mouly, they would not have allowed them- 
selves to be worked up into fits of scorn and indignation when it was spread 
abont—and truly, too—that the same High Personage went early every 
morning to the Church of Notre Dame des Victoires to pray for the success of 
the army which was being whipped every day by the Prussians. We give 
the Count’s story as we find it in the Pall Mall Gazetie : 


“When the Summer Palace was occupied, a commission composed of 
three English and three French superior officers was appointed to divide the 
spoils. Among the obiects captured were a number of mandarins’ collars e7 
small value which were given out to the army. The commission was good 
enough to give me three; one for my wife and two for my daughters. I had 
them made into a chaplet and blessed by Monsignor Mouly for presentation 
to the Empress. I was sure that in consequence of the well-known piety of 
her Majesty site would regard these objects, of no intrinsic value, with the 
eyes of a fervent Christian. It was this simple gift which was represented 
as being worth a million owing to the fine pearls of which it was formed. 
The vaiue of the chaplet afterward rose to 1,500,000 franes, as it was dis- 
covered that the pearls were black, and it finally reached the price of 2,000,- 
000 francs when they were found to be vivantes. I must here confess my 
ignorance as to the nature of perles vivantes. However, these absurd reports 
were believed in the capital of a people which prides itself on being the 


. . i ‘ ea3 | cleverest in the world.” 
of Amusement in London”; and I. G. Reid’s *‘ Past and Present; or, Social | 





—Whoever has attempted to follow the bewildering politics of the Austrian 
mpire must have become in some degree familiar with the struggle in Cis- 
leithan Austria between the German and the Czechic parties which lean 
respectively towards alliance with Germany and towards Panslavism. It is, 
perhaps, the hardest nut Austria has to crack—this division of Bohemia into 
two hostile and nearly equal races. The Czechs naturally enough look upon 
the Germans as interlopers; the Germans remember that Bohemia has for 


' nearly a thousand years been an integral part of their empire, and seeing that 


their own residence in the country dates from the thirteenth century, 
naturally claim that they have as good a right there as their rivals. Each 
race has its national historian. Palacky’s great work represents the Czechs, 
and exalts the national movement of the fifteenth century, of which Huss and 
Podiebrad were the leaders. To represent the Verein fiir Geschichte der 
Deutschen in Bohmen, a history has been prepared by Dr. Ludwig Schlesinger, 
which he must read who wishes to understand both sides of this controversy. 
Dr. Schlesinger remarks, with some complacency, on the degree of at- 
tention that he has given to Culturgeschichte, which, as belonging much more 
to the Germans than to the Czechs, has been somewhat neglected by the latter. 
It must be confessed that his tone is more controversial than one would like, 


| and it is impossible not to feel that he appears in behalf of a race, while 


| Palacky speaks as a national historian. 


Schlesinger contends that the 


| 
| Hussite movement was quite as much political as religious, directed against 


’ from the Ger- | 


the Germans rather than against the corruptions of the church. The 
Germans were the middle-classes, the inhabitants of cities, while the nobles 
made use of the lower orders, Czechs, to establish their own power. The 
battie of the White Mountain (1620) did not, he says, overthrow the freedom 
of Bohemia, as is so often urged, but the tyranny of its aristocracy —substitut- 
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ing for it, to be sure, a centralized despotism which may have been as bad. | 


He points to Poland as an illustration of what this feuda! aristocracy, with its 
elective monarchy, would probably have led to. Perhaps it would be as fair 
to point to Hungary, where an ecually aristocratic system, not crushed, has 
resulted at last in a really free government, while Poland and Bohemia alike 
are destitute of genuine political life. Dr. Schlesinger admits, by the way, 
that it was largely the middle-classes—the merchants, manufacturers, and 
men of science—that were driven into exile in 1627, and these, one would 
gather from his own expressions, were chiefly Germans. 

—Mr. W. R.S. Ralston, in the Academy of November 1, pays a tribute to 
the late Alexander Afanasieff, one of the most eminent and industrious of 
Russian writers. He was a constant contributor to the magazines, news- 
papers, and reviews of his native ccuntry, chiefly upon subjects relating to the 
history, archzeology, or literature of the Slavic nations; but the two great 
works which will keep his memory green were “ Russian Popular Tales” 
and “ Poetical Views of the Old Slavonians about Nature.” The first was 
completed in 1963, in eight parts, making four volumes, and is a monument 
of industry, the stories having been taken down from the mouths of the peas- 
antry, and both the names of the narrators and of the locality being given when 
possible. These Afanasieff edited with critical notes, embodying the results 
of his extensive reading. The second work is in three volumes, completed 
about two yeers since. “It is,” says Mr. Ralston, “a mine of wealth for all 


| 
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international law, into the form of a code. The volume before us is the re- 
sult of his labors. In an introductory chapter, he briefly discusses the nature 
of international law, and gives a short history of its development and descrip- 
tion of its present tendencies. There follow nine books or chapters, treating 
in order: 1, of fundamental principles; 2, of persons in international law, 


| embracing a definition of states and of their sovereignty and independence ; 


3, of the organs of international relations, including sovereigns, diplomatic 
agents, and consuls; 4, of territorial rights; 5, ef persons in their relations 
with the state, under which title the rights and duties of states towards for- 


eigners, and the subject of extradition, are considered; 6, of treaties; 7, of 


| caution as a codifier. 


and 9, of neutrality. 


Violations of international law and the means of repressing them; 8, of war; 
It would be interesting, and perhaps instructive, to ex- 
amine this work of a university professor in detail, and to enquire how far 
he had played the réle of a simple compiler ; how far he had been content with 
expressing in the form of a positive and abstract enactment the rules which 
now exist, and how far, on the other hand, he had assumed to legislate and to 
give what in his opinion the law should be, and not what the law is, We 
should find that in many instances his zeal as a legislator had outstripped his 
But we cannot expatiate over this wide field. We can 
only gather material from one or two portions of it, and may thus, perhaps, 


| be able to judge of the whole. 


who wish to study the subject, to kn@ the many legends which, in the vari- | 


ous Slavonic lands, are told about the Heavens and the Earth, the Sua, the 
Moon, and the Stars, the Hills and the Streams, the Thunder and the Wind— 


At the very foundation of his work must lie the author's conveption of the 


nature of international law. He is met at the outset by the objection, as he 


| states it, that “there does not exist any international law (droit) expressed 


to form some idea of the light in which life and death were viewed by the | 


eyes of the old Slavonians—to enter into the feelings of the Slavonie peasantry 
of the present day with respect to the physical world they sce around them, 
and the spiritual world of which they believe themselves to be conscious.” 
Afanasieff was born in 1226, and his death must, therefore, be considered 
untimely. 

—The latest publicatio:: from te China press is a little brochure entitled 
“ A Sketch of Our Relations with China during Three and a Half Centuries— 
1517 to 1869,” by Baron de Méritens, Knight of the Legion of Honor, formerly 
acting Chinese Secretary to the French Legation at Peking, and, later, Com- 
missioner of Customs at Foochow. The author has, in this pamphlet, con- 
densed in handy form an account of foreign intercourse with the Chinese since 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, devoting its latter pages to a con- 
sideration of how far the policy recent y instituted has been successful. His 
verdict, like that of most men thoroughly conversant with the subject, is 
emphatically adverse, and his deductions seem but too well sigported by 
facts. The pamphlet has attracted much attention in China, and the China 
Mail and other leading papers review it at considerable length. To enter 
into a consideration of the many points raised in its pages would occupy too 


under the form of positive legislation (loi), and sanctioned by legislation 
(loi) ; that international law wants the efficacious protection of tribunals ; 


| and, finally, that in conflicts between nations, the decision depends more 


upon the event of a battle than upon any judicial authority.” The same dil: 


| ficulty occurs to M. Laboulaye, who contributes a preface, but he disposes ot 


| tions between free beings, there is law (droit). 
| true legislator of international law is the whole human race.” M. 


it in a light and airy manner, as though a phrase could answer a fact. “It 


| is said,” he remarks, “ that this law (droit) is chimerical, for it has no legis- 


This ob- 


Wherever there are rela- 


lature to promulgate the statute (loi), and no tribunal to apply it. 
jection, I reply, is superficial and without validity. 
Ubi societas, ibi jus. The 


Blunt- 


; Schli, who is certainly a closer and more accurate thinker than M. Laboulaye, 


much space, but we may commend it as a useful vade mecum to those desirous | 


of obtaining information upon the subject of which it treats. As a fair expo- 
sition of the views held by nearly every foreign resident, English, American, 


or Freach, in China, it possesses a value apart from the iygginsic truth or error | 


of its arguments. 


RECENT WORKS ON INTERNATIONAL LAW." 


DurinG the late civil war, Dr. Lieber, at the request of Mr. Secretary 
Stanton, drew up a body of rules entitled “ Instructions for the Armies cf 
the United States of America while in the Field,” which was sanctioned by 
the President, and adopted by the War Department. This system of instruc- 
tions did not claim to have any international force or effect ; it was, so far as 
it had any sanction at ail and was more than a theory, a part of the munici- 
pal Jaw of the land. As its author, however, chose to put many of his rules 
into the form of abstract and general propositions applicable to all countries 
and to all wars, the whole took on somewhat the appearance of an attempt 
to codify that portion of international !aw which relates to the actual con- 
duct of war between belligerents. M. Bluntschli declares that this work 
“constitutes one of the most important movements in advance of modern in- 
ternational law.” M. Laboulaye is more enthusiastic, and says: “ These 
instructions are in fact a little chef-@a@uvre. itis not a small thing thus to 
have installed right in the empire of force, by bringing under the yoke of law 
the usages and even the excesses of war.” Inspired by this act of Dr. Lie- 
ber, M. Bluntschli has undertaken to reduce the whole of the rules and regu- 
lations by which civilized nations are accustomed to govern themselves in 
their intercourse with each other, and which we are in the habit of callling 





* “ Le Droit Internati mal Codifié, par M. Bluntschli, traduit de Allemand par MC. 
Lardy, et précédé d’une préface par M. Edouard Laboulaye.” Paris: 1870. Gaillau- 
min et Cie. 

‘¢Commentaire aur les Eléments du Droit International et sur Histoire des Progrées 
du Droit des Gens de Henry Wheaton. par William Beach Lawreace.’ Vols. L. and IL. 
Leipzig: 1868 and 1869. F. A. Brockhaus. 


sees something more in the objection, and proceeds to answer itat length. It 
should be noticed here that French writers have an advantage over the 
English, as they can use the two words droif and loi, answering to the 
Roman jus and ler, to express different facts and notions which we are 
obliged to indicate but cannot describe under the single term “law.” The 
Roman ler was applied to that portion of the entire national jurisprudence 
which was enacted by a proper legislature, and substantially answered to our 
“statute.” Inits original and strict signification, jus was applied to that 
other portion of the same municipal system which was not enacted, but which 
was, by a process of gradual development and steady increment, promulgated 
by the preetors and other magistrates—the law of judicial decision. But in 
the course of time, when philosophical writers conceived the notion of a law of 
nature, they extended the meaning of jus, and described by it those parts of 
this moral system which relate to subjects essentially juridical. Jus came, 
therefore, in more modern times, to include certain principles and rules of 
that divine legislation uttered through the consciousness of mankind which 
we call the natural or moral law. It is in this extended and somewhat vague 
sense that droit is constantly employed by the French writers. By the use of 
these two words M. Bluntsehli states the objection he is to meet in an unfair 
manner; he makes the objector say that there is no international droit, be- 
cause there is no international loi—no jus, because no ler, This is unfair, 
because no one denies the existence of a droit or jus in relation with inter- 
national affairs. The question is as to the existence of a human law, and not 


_ as to the existence of a divine and moral law binding upon independent and 


sovereign states. Law, be it jus in its widest sense, or be it lex, requires a 
lawgiver and a sanction. In the first case, that lawgiver is God, 
and the sanctions are moral; in the other case, the lawgiver must 
be a human legislator, and the sanctions physical. 

The school of jurists to which M. Bluntschli belongs maintains the naked 
fallacy that a certain human law must of necessity exist because the divine 
commands have created like moral obligations resting upon individuals or 
states, which can be tnforced by moral sanctions. Austin, in his exhaustive 
discussion of this subject, has left nothing to be said, and has demonstrated 

hat what we cal! international law is, in fact, international morality. So 
{ar as it has a human origin, it wants every feature of a law. It has no supe- 
iior lawgiver who can utter commands whence result obligations and rights, 
and no subject inferiors who must obey, because the very postulate of the 
system is that states are juridically independent, equal, and sovereign. It 


"has no proper sanction, for war is the very abandonment by the belligerent 
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parties of all obedience, voluntary or otherwise, and a ‘resort to force, in 
which the stronger succeeds without reference to right. To call this process 
a sanction is simply an abuse of terms. There is an international jus, or droit, 
and the progress of peoples in civilization consists largely in the development 
of its doctrines, and in a willing conformity with its precepts; but there can 
be no international law without destroying the attributes of independence 
ail sovereignty which are essential to our conceptions of the state. M. 
Bluntsehli, as his discussion proceeds, gradually yields to the force of the 
objection he is combating, and virtually yields his ground by conceding that 
some form of international court, proceeding according to an established , 
method, and adjudicating upon fixed and universal rules, is necessary to per- 
fect the system. The time may perhaps come when such a tribunal will be 
erected; but the nations which shall submit to its judgments will then so far 
forth form one municipium, and the law which it administers will be munici- 
pal aud not international. Some of the illustrations which M. Blantschli 
uses to enforce his doctrines are extremely unfortunate. Thus he infers that 
war is a proper sanction of a true law because, in early and barbarous times, 
disputes concerning rights of property and the like between individuals were 
determined by the issue of a judicial combat. The inference is exactly the | 
opposite of the one which he draws. The judicial combat was used simply be- | 
cause there was no municipal law, just as war is resorted to because there is 
no proper law between nations. Pursuing this subject, we might plainly de- 
monstrate the impossibility of codifying the doctrines, precepts, and rules of | 
international morality, which can have no human sanction except a varying 
public opinion, and to which the obedience of independent and sovereign 
states must from the nature of the case be voluntary. 

We pass now to the examination of some particular portions of this code, 
and we shall restrict ourselves to the general subjects of war and of neutra- | 
lity. It is remarkable that, in view of recent discussions, M. Bluntschli no- 
where states the right and duty of neutrals to recognize the parties to a civil 
war as belligerents, nor defines the occasion on which such right and duty 
arise, nor the limits to be placed upon their exercise. In Section 512 he con- | 
cedes the possible quality of belligerency to armed persons not fighting in 
the serviee of an established state, but in a note applies this section, in the 
ease of a civil war, simply to the penal liabilities of such persons’ when cap- 
tured—they should be treated as prisoners of war. In Section 514 it is said | 
that “in confederations of states, war between the central power and divers 
states of the confederation, whenever it has for its object the maintenance of 
the public federal law, takes on the character of a federal execution ; it is not 
a war between two equal states, and consequently does not enter within the 
comain of internationallaw. Nevertheless, even in this case, in the interests 
of humanity, the quality of belligerency is accorded to both the parties.” In 
a note, the late rebellion in the United States is mentioned as falling within | 
the operation of this rule. M. Bluntsebli is clearly wrong in his principle | 
and in its application. The United States is not such a confederation as his | 
rule describes, and a federal execution, in the sense in which the term is used 
n European public law, is with us simply impossible. In the second place, 
his statement that such a waris not between two equal states, “and consequently | 
dees not enter within the domain of international law,” is opposed to the doc- 
trines of all jurists and to the universal practice of all civilized nations. A 
civil war within a state absolutely homogeneous confessedly enters within the , 
domain of internatienal law, and much more is this the case when a civil war 
rages between the central anthority and portions of a state which themselves | 
have an organized government, the power of administration, and an indepen- 
dence and sovereignty sub modo. 

Passing to the conduct of a war, the following rules, among others, are | 
laid down as established doctrines of international law. “The conqueror is | 
bound to respect private property, and can only seize or destroy it when 
military operations demand such a course” ($652). “The laws of war in | 
particular do not authorize requisitions purely pecuniary” ($654). “ Per- | 
sons who form a part of an army have not the right to seize objects belong- 
ing to private individuals, or to injure such objects voluntarily. But in case 
of absolute necessity, provisions or clothing may be appropriated: the pub- 
lic treasury (le Jise) will nevertheless be bound to reimburse the value of | 
the articles taken, unless the inhabitants were under an obligation to furnish 
them gratuitously” ($656). “The international Jaw absolutely interdicts 
the acquisition of booty in time of war” (§ 657). M. Bluntschli, in this con- 
nection, cites the thirty-seventh and thirty-eighth articles of Dr. Lieber’s 
“ Instructions,” as follows: “The United States recognizes and protects in 
enemies’ territory private property.” “ Private property, unless confiscated for 
the crimes or delicts of the owner, can only be seized for the needs or use of the 
army orofthe United States. Ifthe owneris not in flight, the commanding ofli- 
cer will deliver to him a receipt which will enable him to obtain an indemnity.” 
All this may be in the interests of humanity, but it is not international law, | 
nor accordiug to the practice of the most civilized nations. With these de- | 
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lightful “ Tustructions’’ of Dr. Lieber in his hands, General Sherman swept 
through Georgia and South Carolina, leaving a broad track behind him deso- 
lated as though by the Egyptian plagues of fire, hail, and locusts. We have 
not heard of receipts which he gave to the resident proprietors, and we are 
inclined to think that members of Congress and the Secretary of the Treasury 
would smile if any such were presented for payment. This may be justified 
as a stern military necessity, and we do justify and applaud it as such. But 
Congress went further, and authorized the seizure of private property after 
all resistance had ceased; and the Supreme Court of the United States has 
in the most solemn manner held that the international law still permits the 
appropriation of private property on land as well as on the sea. The pecu- 
niary requisitions made by the invading Prussians are within the memory of 
all our readers. 

In § 665, the rule that enemies’ ships and cargoes are exposed 
to capture is stated in a very mild way. It is said that “many maritime 
powers recognize even to-day this right.” The author is strongly of the 


| opinion that belligerent commeree, except in contraband, should be made 


free. The rights and duties of neutrals are treated in a manner very satis- 
factory, and in accordance with the latest authorities and the modern prac- 
tice. In §§ 763, 764, the duties of neutral governments in respect to the 
construction and fitting out of armed vessels for one belligerent are expressed 
in a precise form, and in full agreement with the doctrines maintained by the 
United States. The power of neutrajgpitizens to trade in contraband with a 


| belligerent, subject to the risk of capture, is fully admitted (§§ 765-768). 


We are gratified to see that M. Bluntschli is not a supporter of the very re- 


' cent heresy which would make neutral governments themselves responsible 


for such contraband transactions. In §§ 803-807, articles contraband of war 
aro described and confined within very narrow limits, substantially in accor- 


' dance with the views of Hautefeuille. M. Bluntschli has thus given to the 
| world a very admirable treatise upon international law, thrown into the form 


of short and somewhat abstract propositions or paragraphs, with brief illus- 
trative notes, rather than into the form of elaborate discussions. He has, in 
many important instances, stated what, in his opinion, the law ought to be, 


| and not what it is. The whole work is animated by a spirit of justice, of 


equity, and of devotion to the interests of humanity. 
The Commentary of Mr. William Beach Lawrence is, in many respects, 


' contrast to the treatise of M. Bluntschli. It lays down no theories, and 


discusses at length no principles; it simply brings together and arranges un- 
der their appropriate heads a vast number of historical facts of the utmost 
importance to the statesman and to the practical diplomatist. To the notes 
which he had before made upon the text of Wheaton’s “ Elements,” Mr. Law- 
rence has added much other matter, and has brought the whole down to the 


| time immediately preceding publication. We have, therefore, all the im- 


portant international and diplomatic transactions in Europe, in America, and 
with the Asiatic powers, with the substance of the despatches and public 
acts, to and including the withdrawal of the French from Mexico, the down- 
fall of Maximilian, the Prusso-Austrian war, and the establishment of the 
North German Confederation. The reader is equally amazed at the enormous 


labor and the vast @arning which are involved in the production of these 


commentaries. Their extent and exhaustive character may be seen from the 
fact that the two volumes already published—or which, at least, have been 


- received in this country—embracing 200 pages, cover only 160 pages of Law- 


rence’s second edition of Wheaton’s “ Elements.” The first volume gives, 
among other matters, a full statement of the relations of Christian nations 
with the pagan powers of Asia; instances of the recognition, partial or com- 
plete, of revolted provinces; the effect upon national rights and obligations 
of a change in the form of government, and especially of the acts of an 
usurping government; a description of the semi-sovereign and tributary 
states of Europe; an account of federal and confederate unions, and particu- 
larly of the German Confederation. 'The second volume completes the sub- 


_ ject of confederations, and embraces that of the United States and of 
| Switzerland. This volume is principally devoted to a description of various 
_ acts of intervention by one nation in the affairs of another. It treats of 


the Thirty Years’ War and its results; the various interventions growing out of 
the French Revolution ; the Holy Alliance; the wars between Spain and its 
American colonies, with a full discussion of the Monroe Doctrine ; the inter- 
ferences of England in the affairs of Portugal, and of the Great Powers in 
those of Greece and of the Ottoman Empire; the proceedings of Napoleon 
III. in Mexico, with the correspondence and conventions between Great 
Britain, France, and Spain, and between these countries and the United 
States, and, finally, of the negotiations between France and the United 
States which led to an abandonment of the enterprise by Napoleon. We 
have thus simply indicated some of the important matters which are elabo- 
rated in an exhaustive manner. 

Tt might be asked why Mr. Lawrence, an American publicist and diplo- 
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matist, should 
that there are two reasons. 
perhaps, more than American, and as his work would, from its complete and 
practical character, become necessary to foreign statesmen and diplomatists, 
a French edition was indispensable. In the second place, it is plain that Mr, 
Lawrence is yet sore on account of his treatment by the State Department 
in reference to his second edition of Wheaton’s “ Elements,” and that he has 
not become reconciled to the fact that the United States was successful in 
the civil war. This leads us to point out with plainness a fault which mars 
these commentaries, and for which there can be no possible justification in a 
work of this kind. After having stated the self-evident proposition that in- 
ternational law has nothing to do with the internal jurisprudence, public or 
private, of a state, he proceeds to comment at great length, not upon the 
manner of conducting our late war, but upon the civil acts of Congress and 
of the executive; the proclamation abolishing slavery; the so-called over- 
turning the authority of the Supreme Court by disregarding the Dred Scott 
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publish in Europe, and in the French language. We assume _ light-heartedness of the old lyrics rather than a light-heartedness native to 
In the first place, his reputation is European, | his genius, which gives him his success in the “ Beggar Song,” and in such 


poems as many of the Arab, and Persian, and Tartar songs from which his 
volume takes its title. As to these latter, by the way, we do not know pre- 
cisely how much in them is of Mr. Stoddard’s invention, and how much of 
his discovery. They are very like the Orienial thing, so far as that has been 
made known to the West by the less learned dealers in Orientalism, and, on 
the other hand, they are much like Mr. Stoddard; and we should as soon 
think that he wrote them as that he wrote his “‘ Clown’s Song” or this * Beg- 


” 


Besides the poems of mood, sad or gay, and these others just spoken of, 


| which are mainly love poems of some warmth, “The Book of the East” con- 


decision ; the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus; the military arrest ‘| 


and trial of citizens; the case of Vallandigham; the test-oath statutes; the 
reconstruction measures, and many other proceedings. In many instances, 
he not only suppresses important facts, but he actually misstates events and 
transactions. Thus, in volume ii., page 99, after stating the expulsion by the 
Senate of senators from the seceding States, he adds: “The same measure 
was even extended to a senator from a State not seceding, who was believed 
to be opposed to the acts directed against the Confederates.” This plainly 
refers to the case of Mr. Bright, and is simply a falsification of the record. 


because he had been proved to have given direct aid and comfort to the 
enemy. It is enough for us to say, in reference to all these matters, which 
are given by Mr. Lawrence at great length, that, even if his strictures were 
true, they have nothing whatever to do with a work upon international law. 
They are impertinences where they are found, and we fear they were inserted 
by an American citizen to gratify his personal ill-will, and to prejudice his 
country with foreign nations and statesmen. 


FALL BOOKS OF POETRY.* 

In “The Book of the East,” as in Mr. Stoddard’s other books, the pieces 
that seem to us to be the best, as being most distinctively the poet’s own, are 
some which express, with a reserve or vagueness of suggestion which is tak- 
ing, some evanescent mood of mind, or, perhaps we might better say, some 
moodiness of feeling. Such a piece is this, for example: 


“Tam dreary and gray, 
And my tnoughts fly away 
Like a long flight of cranes 
On a dark autumn day. 


“ They may go till they find 
The warm sunshine and wind ; 
But the autumn remains, 
And my darkness of mind.” 
Another, not so good, whethe: in itself or as an exame, is this, entitled 


“ Leaves”: 
** What is life? and what are we ? 
Only leaves upon a tree; 
Green to-day, to-morrow sere, 
Then we are no longer here. 


* Others, fair and brave as we, 
Grew of old upon the tree ; i 
Now they crumble in the mould, 
With their histories untold. 


“ So shall we: it is onr lot 
Thus to die and be forgot; 
By and-by he tree will fall. 
OM oblivion waits for all.’ 

The expenditure of thought is not great in such little poems, nor are they 
very satisfying. But they are lightly touched, expressive, and musical, and 
merit the praise of being successful in their way. They are not for all times, 
perhaps, any more than for all time; but now and again, when the reader’s 
mood helps the author, they serve and will be welcome. 

When he escapes, wholly or partially, from the pensiveness or the sadness 
that underlies such poems as these, Mr. Stoddard occasionally makes a lyric 
which is gay with a sort of gaiety that we should guess to be not immediately 
his own, but his secondarily rather, and reflexively. Earlier English lyrists 
certainly have not written for him suck poems as his “ Beggar Song,” for 
instance, for it has none of the marks of imitativeness which would show it to 
be some one’s else, and not his own property. But unless we are mistaken 
in the prevailing tone of his poetry, it is Mr. Stoddard’s enjoyment of the 
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tains a good many other pieces, all short, which range themselves under 
various heads, and some of which will, no doubt, be well liked, though in our 
opinion there is none of them that the reader of poetry wil! find so much to 
his mind as the classes we have mentioned. We think that in several of the 
varieties of poetry exemplified in this collection, it will be held by most good 
readers that other poets have worked so much more naturally than Mr. Stod- 
dard, to say nothing of their having done better work, that it is a matter of 
some surprise that he should have attempted to work after them. It is, in- 
deed, always a thing to move wonder that a writer who has a genuine vein 


| of poetry belonging to himself; whom, therefore, we must presume to have at 


some time known either that satisfaction which comes from the consciousness 


| of having successfully sought the perfect, or that dissatisfaction which arises 
_ from a perceived incapacity to attain it—to match the thing with the word— 
Mr. Bright was very properly expelled, not on account of his opinions, but 


| had it originally had a fair degree of vitality. 


it is always surprising when such a person consents to take and use the word 
of another, and half fit his own thought and feeling with another's expres. 
sions. Why, now, Emerson having written his ‘“ Threnody,” and Tennyson 
his “In Memoriam,” should Mr. Stoddard write, and write in the form in 
which he has written it, his “In Memoriam”? We do not find that the 
poem itself furnishes a justification: rather the reverse. Indeed, it was 
the poem which suggested our question, and the answer implied in it. At 
all events, we would say that in our opinion there should have appeared to ‘our 
author more reasons for refraining from writing his poem, than reasons for writ- 
ingit. So believing, we excuse ourselves from examining “‘ In Memoriam,’ 
though it is the longest poem of the volume, and from praising its merits or 
commenting on its faults—faults which would soon have been its death, even 
Other instances of this same 
mistaken use of his powers which Mr. Stoddard, if our judgment is sound, 
has repeatedly made in this volume, are the poems called ‘‘ A Woman’s Poem ” 
and “Without and Within.” Browning’s “Men and Women” spoils one 
for taking the pleasure in these poems which one would like to get, in view 
of their cleverness, if for nothing else, and which one may readily get from 
such poetry, for instance, as three or four little poems like “‘ Love My Neigh- 
bor,” “ What’s My Love Like?” “ Head or Heart,” and “The Messenger of 


| Night,” which we find together in three or four of the pages before us. They 


may not be very great things, but there is more good poetry extant than 
great poetry; and what is good of a man’s own is better than his inferior 
specimens of such fruits as his neighbor's orchard is able to produce in greater 
excellence than is within the capacity of his own garden. 

As we have said, however, many of the verses among those which we 
think are less to be liked than the author’s poems of mood, are worthy of 
respect, and will be read with pleasure. Such are “ Adsum,” written on 
occasion of the death of Thackeray, “‘ At Gadshill,” in memory of Dickens, 
and “Vates Patrie,” in celebration of Mr. Bryant’s birthday. Of these, 


| “ Adsum” is best, and of the other two the last is, perhaps, to be preferred, 


because, while equally good in feeling, it is more certainly within the bounds 
of justice in its praises, and thus more certain of permanent acceptance. 
Indeed, the “Adsum” is too laudatory. But all are occasional verse. 
Not so good in this portion of the book is the poem entitled “On the 
Town,” the subject of which has before now been found intractable by a 
number of our poets. We should not, however, speak of it particularly, if 
it were only that the views which it presents are commonplace and unprofit- 
able, and the subject disagreeable, unless otherwise handled than here; nor 
if it were only that its views in regard to the social question it raises strike 
us as being but doubtfully true to the facts of the evil which it discusses. 
Whatever may be the correctness or the falsity of the frequent assertion that 
whenever a ruined woman is seen we see a victim to some man’s fraud or 
force, it is, at all events, an assertion that is better made and discussed 
elsewhere than in poems or criticisms of poems. But in the case of two or 
three poets who have chosen to treat of this topic, it would seem as if the 
innocence and good intentions and cruel betrayal of the woman who stands 
condemned by the world were taken for granted, less because of exact truth- 
fulness or probable reasonableness in the assumption, than because it seems 
to them well to look somewhere for a lash to lay over the shoulders of “a 
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harsh world.” Here is a poor creature—the argument goes—whose only 
fault was that she was too good, trusting, and loving, and see how, in 
apite of her goodness and her injuries, the harsh world condemns her and 
v.sits on her the bitterest punishment, and the conclusion which in this 
and similar cases we are asked to draw is that the world is not to be trusted 
as a judge of morality, and that, indeed, the world’s judgmeat in general 
is not to be trasted or regarded. But if this conclusiou is sometimes to be 
accepted, there is, on the other hand, little doubt that to preach it too often 
is an act of immorality and inutility, and we suppose it may well be doubted 
if the ordinary plea for the ruined woman has done as much good in per- 
suading people to charity of judgment as it has done harm in assisting 


Nation. 


} 


people to persuade themselves that it is fice or the world’s cruelty that has | 
caused their calamities, and not their own wickeduess or wilfulness or want | 
of sense, or other weakness. We take it to be some such considerations | 


as these—leaving apart the artistie value of the topic, or its want of value, 


and the scientific value or worthlessness of the alleged facts on which the | 
| Welford & Co. 1971.)—This book is, of its kind, one of the most ambit’o 1s 


advocates of the average harlot base their poems—some considerations of 
the dangerous tendency of the “On the Town” poetry which are at the 
bottom of the dissatisfaction it inspires in its readers, or some of them. But 


| 


we should hardly speak of it at this length except that it seems to express | 


forcibly enough a feeling which maniiests itself in Mr. Stoddard’s poems 
less agreeably than often. 

As we have commended the verses entitled “ Vates P»tria,” we take the 
occasion to remark that a reviewer has done Mr. Stoddard the injustice to 
charge him with plagiarism from Mr. Bryant in writing this stanza, which, 


as has been discovered, puts into rhyme three or four lines of Mr. Bryant’s | 


blank verse : 
“By the rock-ribbed hills and pensive vales 
That stretch in shade between ; 
And by the roft complaining brooks 

That make the meadows green.” 
The younger poet, however, is, in “Vates Patrix,” expressly engaged in 
telling how the elder was taught by “ture to see and reveal her secrets, 
an | it was not only right but graceful in Mr. Stoddard to use the words in 
which Bryant himself has tola us where and how it was that he used to feel 
the intimate presence of Nature and used to con his task. Other of Bryant's 
words besides those paraphrased in the stanza we have quoted, the lover of 
that poet will find in Mr. Stoddard’s well-managed tribute. 

The readers of Mr. Winter’s modestly-named volume will consult the in- 
terest of their own pleasure and his interest in their good opinion if they put 
off the perusal of the first two or three poems he ¢.éers them until they have 
taken a look at the later ones. In some of these later pieces they will find 
some verses which are not only neatly and prettily finished, like most of their 





companions, but which here and there have a gleam of poetry, and, o/tener | 


still, are agreeable in virtue of a sort of simple though not too happy or 
foreible expression of feelings, which, whatever part they play in the pcetcy 
of certain schools of writers, make up the honest happiness of the lives of 
most of us. Quite different from such verses are the first verses in the book, 
which are entitled “ Orgia,” and which, for their dreadful, naughty blasphemy 
and ferocity and church-robh’. ¢ tendencies aud haughty misery, can hardly 
have been equalled since ten years ago, when various scarred souls used to 
drain the beaker at “ Pfaff’s,” in this city, in Broadway, near Bond Street. 
Mr. Winter shows in his more natural poems a degree of good and sensible 
feeling which makes one wish that he had himself relegated to forgetfulness 
matter like this : 
“In every city my cups I quaff, 
And over my liquor I riot and laugh. 


** T laugh like the crael and turbulent wave; 
I laugh at the church and I Jaugh at the grave. 


“ T terribly langh, with an oath and a sneer, 
When I think that the hour of death is near,” etc. 

Compare with these verses those called “The Heart’s Anchor,” or those 
called “ Love’s Question,” or the lines in honor of Mr. John Brougham, or 
those in memory of the late Mr. George Arnold. The difference is the differ- 
ence between writing which, whether or not it is precious writing, is at any 
rate unaffected, and embodies natural sentiment, and, on the other hand, 
writing which seems affected and not honest, and which, be it honest or not, 
embodies sentiments that would be laughable if it were not that they rather 
provoke a sort of contemptuous pity which it is not good to feel or to call 
forth, 

Mr. Bret Harte’s “ East and West Poems” consists of two parts, the first 
containing many pieees which have been printed since Mr. Harte’s name 
became generally known, and which, probably, have been seen by most of 
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the California press, and should have secured for them wide copying among 
the other newspapers of the country. But only a few are of such merit as 
to justify their reappearance, and the volume looks so much like a piece of 
book-making as to look not prepossessing, and we doubt if it would be unjust 
to say that what it looks it is. We may. however, commend “ The Stage- 
Driver’s Story,” “In the Mission Garden,” and—more doubtfully—* Truth- 
ful James’s Reply to ‘Her Letter.’” The new version of “ Little Red Riding- 
Hood,” too, is clever above what is common in the sort of writing to which 
it belongs. We must add, that besides the crudeness of taste—not to call it 
the vulgarity—of much of “ East and West Poems,” there are two or three 
slips into coarseness, which are to be regretted, and for which the necessity 
of doing book-making is a better explanation than excuse. 


Synonyms Discriminated. By C. J. Smith, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, 
Vicar of Erith, and late Archdeacon of Jamaica. (New York: Scribner, 


that has yet appeared in our tongue. It claims to be a complete catalo; ue 
of synonymous words in the English language, with descriptions of their 
various shades of meaning, and illustrations of their usages, taken from 
standard writers. It is a work upon which clearly much labor has been 
spent; it contains, though generally in a crude and cumbrous form, a good 
deal of valuable information, especially upon matters not strictly included in 
its subject; but, regarded as a whole, no work has yet appeared in this 
department of investigation more utterly useless to those for whose service 
such books as these are specially designed. The objections to it are both 
of a general and of a special character; but in each they are manifold. Of 
course, the difficulty of doing well the task which the author proposed to 
himself cannot easily be exaggerated. Even distinctions which are felt by 
all it is frequently hard to set forth in a satisfactory manner to any. But 
the trouble with this work is that the distinctions laid down are such as do 
not exist, or they are so shadowy in their character that they could not by 
any possibility be of any practical service. There is sometimes a confusion 
in thought, as, for instance, when selfish and egotistical are put down as 
synonymous words, and an attempt made to discriminate between two ideas 
which no one in his senses would ever think of confounding. Many of the 
statements, if not totally wrong, are wrong to this extent, that they make 
some special use of a given word its exclusive one. Thus, under enemy, a 
foe is spoken of, without any restriction whatever, as ‘a personal enemy, 
one who bears a more energetic and specific hatred than enemy.” Now, foe 
is a word belonging almost exclusively to poetry or the higher style of 
prose, and is far from being limited to the meaning here ascribed to it, 
though unquestionably sometimes so used. In reality, it is much more 


| generally applied to an enemy in war; for in ordinary life men are not apt 





to speak of those personally hostile to them as foes. Again, hopeless is 
spoken of as an epithet applied to things. True enough; but who would 
hesitate to say that he felt “hopeless of success”? Definitions such as 
these either mean nothing, or, if taken as unqualifiedly as they are expressed, 
are wrong; and of such definitions in this work there are many. 


Thisisnotall. There is too much of the author, and too little of quotation. 
The value of a book of synonyms depends full as much upon the extracts as 
upon the definitions, if not actually more; for in most cases no one will 
recollect the latter without a very thorough study of the former. Now, in 
this respect, this book is very much of the character of the account found 
in Falstaff’s pocket—there is a most intolerable deal of sack to a halfpenny- 
worth of bread; and the matter is made still worse by the bread not being 
always of the best quality. It is, in fact, in most cases exceedingly heavy. 
The author is a clergyman, and his readings hav® Jain necessarily, to a great 
extent, among the writers of his own profession, and from them and the 
metaphysicians his extracts are mainly taken. Atterbury, South, Blair, 
Burnet, Priestley, Locke, Horsley, Hurd, Waterland, and others of the same 


_ class are the names that bristle on almost every page. The best writers 
| in literature proper are, comparatively speaking, little represented. This 


the reading people, and the second part being in the main composed of pieces | 
which, we believe, first saw the light in the San Francisco papers. Many of | 


the pieces in the one part and the other have a cleverness, witty or otherf | 


wise, which should have made their appearance welcome to the columns o- 


would not make so much difference with the usefulness of the work, though 
it would with its interest, were the quotations given really apposite, were 
they such as to make clear those delicate shades of meaning which the 
mind feels but finds difficult to express. But this they rarely are. So 
little do the extracts make evident the distinctions sought to be conveyed 
in the definitions, that in fully half the instances a synonymous word could 
be substituted without making any perceptible alteration in the sense. But 
for practical purposes the chief objection to the work lies in the vague 
and clumsy language in which the shades of meaning are expressed—a fault 
which ruus through the whole of it, and which is sufficient of itself to 
prevent it from ever being put to much use. Even when the author seems 
to see the distinction clearly, he lacks the ability to set it forth sharply 
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There is nothing precise or pointed i in any of his definitions which will 
cause them to remain fixed in the mind; many of them are such that it will 
require fr 
themselves mean than to ascertain unaided the distinctions they are de- 
signed to explain. Thus, under sake, sake is said to “denote an ulterior 
purpose which is contemplated; account, an anterior cause or motion which 
induces.” This is very probably true; but it will not materially assist men 
in using the words correctly, especially that class of young writers who are 
most likely to consult books of this kind. As a further illustration of how 
words can be used to bewilder knowledge, take the assertion made in refer- 
ence to clog, that “it denotes the presence of something heterogeneous, 
obstructive, or against freedom of action.” Such examples might be mul- 
tiplied by scores, for clumsiness of expression characterizes every page of 
this book, which in this respect presents a striking contrast to the little 
treatise on synonyms edited by Archbishop Whately. If to all this we 
add that the author, like many other worthy men who write about language, 
is in his definitions terribly under the dominion of the derivation—that he 
clearly fails to see how little control mere etymology has over good usage, 
we shall have said enough to show how far this book has fallen below 
what we have a right to expect in the matter of accuracy. Whether, 
indeed, works of this kind are ever of much benefit is an open question, for 
delicacy of taste and discrimination in the use of language cannot be 
learned out of a text-book. Certainly for practical purposes such treatises 
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from most students more thought to comprehend what the definitions 


| life,” 


are far inferior to simple collections of synonymous words; and he who feels | 


the need of helps of this nature, as most men do more or less, cannot do 


better than to turn to the admirable dictionary of English synonyms pre- | 


pared by Richard Soule, and published by Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. 





The Philosophy of Art: Art in Greece. By H. Taine. Translated by 
John Durand. (New York: Holt & Williams. 1871.)—There is every sign 
except the usual one about this little volume to indicate that it is the first 
part only of the work whose title it bears. Neither title-page nor publishers’ 
announcement says “ Vol. I.,” “ Part I.,” or “ First Series” ; and yet the sub- 
ject is only introduced, the argument only opened. An introductory chapter 
treats of the inadequacy to our enquiries of the remains of Greek art, even of 
sculpture, which particular art is announced as the subject of this work ; and 
the reader is told that the miliew is especially worth studying where there is 
so little else to study. The milieu of Greek sculpture, then—that is, the cha- 
racter of the country, climate, and race amid which Greek sculpture was de- 
veloped—becomes the subject of examination throughout the volume. There 
is scarcely more reference to sculpture than to architecture or painting, and 
scarcely more allusion to the formative arts than to music or oratory. The 
reasons why Greece became the nurse of splendid sculpture are set forth in 
a fluent and consecutive essay, casy to read and carrying a sort of conviction 
with it. As each division of the book—first, “ Race”; second, “The Period” ; 
third, “‘ Institutions”—draws to a close, we seem to be coming nearer and 
nearer to the question itself what Greek sculpture was; but each one ends; 
the last page is reached ; and this is the conclusion, just enough, though not 
in strictly accurate terms: “Through a long circuit, and in gradually ap- 
proaching circles, we have traced the original sources of the statue, and we 
have now reached the vacant space, still recognizable, where its pedestal for- 
merly stood, and from which its august form has disappeared.” 
words : We have come to our principal subject at last—let us discuss it But 
at this point the volume before us terminates, and we are left to go elsewhere 
for instruction in the “ Philosophy of Greek Art.” 

This “elsewhere” will be, if we are wise, in the capital little book by 
Emile Boutmy, entitled “ Philosophie de l’Architecture en Gréce.” There 
is a good deal of M. Taine’s verve and pleasant way of making the reader 
understand just what his author means in M. Boutmy’s style, and he has a 
respect for the milieu almost as great as that held by M. Taine himself. 
But M. Boutmy is a professor in Emile Trélat’s “ Ecole spéciale de ’ Archi- 
tecture,” and therefore presumably an architect himself, and a French ar- 
chitect, which is as much as to say that he is not a graduated carpenter, but 
a man of some kind of training. Moreover, he seems to be artistically 
minded to a degree far beyond M. Taine; which latter critic always im- 
presses us as more desirous to theorize profoundly about the possible than to 
criticise seriously what is actual and in existence. So that, to say that we 
prefer M. Boutmy’s book to any book upon art that we have read by M. 
Taine, is not to say too much. 


| through at a couple of sittings. 
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information is drawn are not always nor often cited; the reasons for think- 
ing this and inferring that are seldom given; the book contains the résumé 
of a great deal of reading, and, perhaps, thinking as well. It is such an 
essay as a practised writer, who had been for a year past ‘ cramming” in 
Grecian history, would write, without taking pen from paper, as an intro- 
duction to an analytical history of Grecian literature or even of Grecian 
art; and this is just what we take the book to be. 


My Winter in Cuba. By v. M. L. Jay, author of “Shil oh.” (New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co.)—“ The reader may find elsewhere,” says the author in 
her preface, “more graphie descriptions of Cuba's scenery, combined with 
accurate tables of her statistics, and profound views of her polities; but he 
will find no work that opens to him so frankly the doors of Cuban homes, 
and allows him to watch the inner currents of Cubat life.” Those who are 
aware of the facilities which the windows of Cuban homes, especially in the 
cities, afford even to the wayfarer for “ watching the inner currents of Cuban 
will not build extravagant expectations on this introduction. In fact, 
eleven of the twenty-nine chapters are devoted to Havana, in which the 
author had no advantages as an observer over any tourist capable of speaking 
Spanish, with considerably less descriptive power and literary skill than many 
who have made us familiar with that interesting city; twelve relate to Ma- 
tanzas and vicinity, including journeys to and trom it by rail; five have some- 
thing to tell of plantation life; and there is one general chapter, * Cosas de 
Cuba.” In fact, less than a quarter part of the work fairly answers the claim 
put forth for the whole of it. That said, the book may be recommended if 
only for its telling old stories in a fresh way, and as it is brief as well as lively 
(being all contained in three hundred pages), it may be pleasurably read 
It is scarcely more, in substance or in quality, 
than a bright woman’s letters written home to her friends, to which we have 
to add that the woman is an Episcopal clergyman’s wife and an invaled, given 
to “harvesting the abundant crop of analogies growing out of all” 


she sees; 


| one to whom “it was impossible not to notice, for example, how the cane 
' becaine the agent of its own destruction—how the bruised mass from the 


rollers was made the instrument of drawing in a contiamal succession of fresh, 


| sweet cane, to be likewise crushed, mangled, and ¢ast out, fit only for burn- 


In other | 


| finish it. 


But to return to the book in hand: There is to be found in it a very | 


interesting, well-arranged, clear, and generally authentic and authoritative 
account of those marked peculiarities in Greek civilization that especially 
separate it from other kindred civilizations. Without being especiaily directed 
to the artistical results of that civilization, the reader is still enabled to see 
how those results were possible. The classic authors from whose works the 


ing—a thing which has its mournful counterparts in the social world.” 

Of polities and revolution there is said not a word in this narrative ; 
slavery, viewed abstractly, only this: “How justly these fifteen have ac- 
quired the right to dominate over the three hundred and seventy-five, is a 
question for moralists; but while they exercise it, it behooves them to take 
measures for their personal safety.” There are a few glimpses of the slaves 
themselves, blacks and Cltfnese, and they are mostly gloomy enough, the 
latter especially being painted as if from a personal dread on the part of the 
writer. Perhaps her best observations are those which contrast her womanly 
freedom at home with the conventional restrictions placed upon her sex in 
Cuba, the compensations for which, in the open-air life of the people, are not 
wholly to the taste of an Anglo-Saxon American, We have room but for a 
single extract from her social sketches, on a point of etiquette which was 
new fo us: 

“The feast being ended, there is an almost unanimous withdrawal to the 
broad, airy piazza. The two elder gentlemen only remain behind with their 
cigars; the younger ones composedly light theirs outside. The practice 
of smoking 1s so universal in Cuba, it is considered so much a matter oi 
course, that ladies are seldom asked if it is disagreeable to them—never, 
except as the merest formality, the reply being taken for granted. Tam not 
a little surprised, therefore, when Don Diego joins our party, to see his son, 
Casimiro, remove his cigar from his mouth, and, holding it to the side remote 
from the elder gentleman, quietly slip away to the farther end of the piazza to 
I am so struck by the oddity of the cireumstance that I venture to 
ask Engracia, in an aside, what it means. She replies that it is an act of dis- 
respect for a son to smoke in the presence of his parents. 

“*Why? [ ask, with pardonable obtuseness, seeing that the parents all 
smoke, to a man (and sometimes to a woman), and canuot well help knowing 
that their sons unhesitatingly follow their example. 

“*« Es un vicio, V. sabe!’ (It is a vice, you know), ¢ she answers, with a little 
peas, and a most ea shrug of the shoulders. 
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An Illustrated Monthly of 
POPULAR LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 
THE DECEMBER NUMBER 

Contarna: I. Scrambles Among the Alps during the 
Years 1860-69. A Series of Graphic and Brilliant Sketches, 
Hy Kdward Whymper. Profusely and exquisitely Illue- 
trated alter the unrivalled Drawings ofthe Author, Chap- 
tere Gand 7. IL. The Cold Hand. A Tale. By Clara F. 
Guernsey. Ill, Monte Testaccio. A Poem. By T. Bu- 
chanan Read. IV. Phantom Limbs. By 8. Weir Mit- 
cheli, M.D. V. Trips to the River Plate. By Robert M. 
Walsh. VI. My Long-Lost Brother. AStory. By Char- 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE, 


With the number for January, Lippincott’s Magazine» 


will enter upon anew volume. The number of pages will 
be increased, enabling the conductors to furnish an addi- 
tional amount of popular reading in the best and mest em- 
phatic sense. In addition to the shorter articles by well- 
known writers, the following attractive Serial Works will 
be published during the Year: 
A POWERFUL AND ABSORBING NEW STORY. 
BY GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D., 
Author of ** Alec Forbes,” ** Annals of a Quiet Neighbor. 
hood,”’ etc. 
ALSO, A CHARMING NEW NOVEL, 
AYTOUN, 
BY A TALENTED AMERICAN AUTHOR, 


MR. EDWARD WHYMPER’S EXQUISITELY ILLUS- | 


TRATED WORK, 
SCRAMBLES AMONG THE ALPS, 


will be continued from month to month until completed. 


A large amount of space will be devoted to Our Monthly | 


Gossip, which will be enriched with short and lively arti- 
cles on persons of note, incidents of the day, and other 
novel or amusing topics. 


lilustrations designed by distinguished artists and en- | 


graved in the highest style wHl accompany each number. 





TERMS—Yearly Subscription, $4. Single Number, 35 
cents. Specimen Number mailed, postage paid, to any 
address on receipt of 25 cents. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 

715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


RF OR SALE—LOW. 

j A few Large Paper Copies of 

DE TOCQUEVILLE’S DEMOCRACY IN 
AMERICA. 

CHARLES W. SEVER, 
UNIVERSITY BOOKSTORE, CAMBRIDGE 
MASS. 
rue BEST ENGLISH PERIODICALS. 
THE LONDON QUARTERLY, EDINBURGH, 
WESTMINSTER, and BRITISH QUARTERLY 


REVIEWS, and BLACKWOOD’S EDIN- 
BURGH MAGAZINE. 














Regularly and faithfully reprinted, at about one third the | 


vrice of the originals. 

TERMS.—Biackwood or any one Review, $4 a year; 
Blackwood and any one Review, $7; Blackwood and two 
Keviews, $10; Blackwood and three Reviews, $13; any 
three Reviews, $10; the four Reviews, $12 ; Blackwood 
and the four Reviews, $15. . 

JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE WESTMINSTER FOR OCTOBER. 


THE LEONARD SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., | 


140 Fulton Street, New York. 


Pp RATT’S 





Oil explosions most eye | occur 
from the lamp being upset and broken. 
“ ‘ an using are — you avoid 
AQ / this as well as every other danger inci- 
AS RAL, to unsafe Olle. it being in every 
respect a perfectly pure, reliable, and 

OIL. safe article. 


The Nation. 


[Number 334 








D. APPLETON & CO, 


549 AND 551 BROADWAY, 


Have now Ready 
A CATALOGUE 
OF A 
MAGNIFICENT COLLECTION 
OF 


STANDARD AND ILLUSTRATED ENGLISH 
BOOKS, 


SELECTED IN EUROPE DURING THE PAST SUMMER 
EXPRESSLY FOR THEIR RETAIL TRADE. 


The greater part of the Books are in choice Bindings, 


| by Hayday, Riviere, Bedford, Andy Griere, and other ar- 


| tists of eminence, and the Illustrated Works were spe- 
cially selected with regard to the condition of the plates. 


Sent free, by mail, on application. 
HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


$4 rer Year 





EACH, 
MAGA ZIN E, $10 a Year for 
the Three. 


, oe ‘ $7 for any Two. 
Wh E k K L } ; ~ An Extra Copy 
of either gratis 
for every five 
: ye gy bee 
B A ZA R ; shea mn 


tix Copies for 
$20. 








HARPER'S CATALOGUE sent by mail on receipt of 
| six cents in postage stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
Q UR COUNTRY HOME: 
A STORY FOR THE YOUNG. 


By the author of ‘* Harry Lawton’s Adventures,” “ What 
Makes Me Grow,” etc. With Twelve Etchings 


BY RUDOLF GEISSLER. 
4to, cloth extra, $2. 
POTT, YOUNG & CO, 


Cooper Union, New York. 





| FLESRY K. VAN SICLEN, 


| BIBLIOPOLE, 
133 NASSAU STREET, 


Catalogues sent on application. 
Rpecial attention given to orders by letter. 


7 LE T—L O W. 


The Office lately occupied by THe Nation, 
consisting of two front rooms, on the 3d floor 
of No. 3 Park Place, Address 

“THE NATION,” 


P. O. Box 6,732. 





5 Beekman 8t., N. Y. 





= a = — = 


ENGLISH BOOKS| \ OW READY AND FOR SALE AT ALL 
en 


BOOKSTORES. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, pp. x.-326, $1 75. 
e 


MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS, 


AND 


HER LATEST ENGLISH HISTORIAN. 


A Narrative of the Principal Events in the Life of Mary 
Stuart, with some Remarks on Mr. Froude’s 


History of England. 
By JAMES F. MELINE. 


The trenchant criticism to which Mr. Froude’s work 
has been subjected by Col. Meline has excited much at- 
tention in literary circles, and this volume will be found 
a fresh and readable contribution to the settlement of one 
of the most interesting questions in English History. 
The work contains not only criticisms of Mr. Froude’s 
History, but also a complete narrative of the life of Mary 
Stuart. ; ; 


The mottoes placed at the heads of the various chap- 
ters are often very happy hits, sometimes drawn from Mr. 
Froude’s own writings, thus: 


Chap. V. “It often segms to me as if History was like 
a child's box of letters, with which we can epell any word 
we please.”’—Froude. 


Chap. viii. ‘* Mr. Froude does not seem to have fully 
grasped the nature of inverted commas.”’—London Satur- 
day Review. 

The New York Nation says: 


“ Asan achievement of well-dezerved literary flaying- 
alive, this critique of his performance by Mr. Meline is 
thorougk and satisfactory.” 


HURD & HOUGHTON, New York, 
THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, Cambridge. 





THE “NATION” ABROAD. 


Subscriptions and Advertisements for the Na/ion are 
received in Europe by the following 
AGENTS: 

Great BriTaIN AND THE CoLoNizs: George Street, 30 
Cornhill, E.C., London. 

a ~ Bowles Brothers & Co., 12 Rue de la Paix, 

aris. 

SwITZERLAND: Vérésoff & Garrigues, Place Bel-Air, 
Geneva; rue du Spectacle, Berne ; 110 rue Richelicu, 
Paris, France. 

me: Furse Brothers & Co., 9 Piazza di Spagna, 

e. 





66 AM. SCHOOL INST.” 


FOUNDED 1855. 


Is a reliable and practical Educational Burean— 
To aid those who want well-qualified Teachers, 
To represent Teachers who seek positions ; 
To give parents information of good Schools ; 
To sell, rent, and exchange School properties. 
Sixteen years have proved it efficient in securing ‘‘ the 
right Teacher for the right place." 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 
14 Bond Street, New York. 


HEGARAY INSTITUTE. 


English and French for Young Ladies and Misses, 
Boarding and Day Pupils, 1527 and 1529 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Reopened on Wednesday, Sept. 20. 
French is the language of the family, and is constantly 
spoken in the Institute. 

MADAME D’HERVILLY, Principel. 




















